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German Reparations and Israel Economy 


been further changes in Israel government’s atti 


Eprror’s Nore: Since this article was eatin eve fase By c ARL ALPERT 


, in the general direction indicated by the author. 


HERE IS MORE than a small measure 

of historical irony in the fact that at 

a time when the threat of interna- 
tional sanctions hung heaviest and lowest 
over Israel, with all the economic implica- 
tions of such sanctions, the country’s most 
stalwart friend and the most important 
source of continued foreign assistance was 
Western Germany. French aid to Israel has 
become a by-word, of course, but France 
does not have the capacity to provide such 
large-scale financial help as the Bonn govern- 
ment had undertaken with its reparations 
agreement. And when things looked gloomi- 
est, Bonn had clearly and unequivocally de- 
clared that its annual payments would 
continue, come what may. 

The assurances that Germany would 
stand by its moral and contractual commit- 
ments to Israel provide suitable background 
for a general survey of the impressive, as well 
as the disturbing, role played by such repa- 
rations in the national life of Israel. For 
there are indeed mixed positive and negative 
factors which merit more attention than 
they have thus far received from observers 
abroad. 

“Whereas unspeakable criminal acts were 
perpetrated against the Jewish people during 
the National-Socialist regime of terror. . . .” 
Thus begins the preamble of the agreement 
signed on September 10, 1952, at Luxem- 
bourg by Dr. Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor 
of the West German Republic, and Moshe 
Sharett, then Foreign Minister of Israel. 
The lengthy statement proceeds to set up 
an obligation of some $800,000,000 to Israel, 
and prescribes the methods of payment, the 
procedure of annual installments, the frame- 
work for purchases, the type of commodities 
available for shipment, the functions of the 
Israel] Mission, and other details which make 
the agreement operative. 


The agreement provides for optional rates 
of payment, one in larger annual sums and 
the other at a minimum annual rate. For the 
past three years Germany has invoked this 
minimal clause. Israel has to date received 
value to the extent of about $295,000,000, 
and payments are expected to continue at 
the rate of about $59,500,000 a year until 
1966. If Germany should permit the higher 
annual payments originally contemplated, 
of almost $74,000,000 a year, the terms of 
the agreement would be completed by 1964. 

These are no small amounts of money. 
They constitute, for example, larger sums 
than Israel had in many recent years been 
receiving from the U.S.A. from sales of Israel 
Bonds in the United States. Naturally, even 
such amounts would be a long way from 
meeting the country’s requirements for for- 
eign aid in the event that all other major 
supplies of foreign currency had been halted, 
but the knowledge that this important 
source would still be open and available was 
encouraging and heart-warming in the re- 
cent difficult days. 

An economic expert, summoned by the 
Israel government on the eve of the signing 
of the reparations agreement, warned against 
thoughtless dissipation of the expected 
funds, and called for long-range planning to 
cover the entire period of the payments. He 
recommended that the emphasis be placed 
on investments in transportation, electricity, 
and water, on the grounds that these in 
turn are the basic needs of almost all other 
industry. 

Once the agreement came into effect, 
however, there was great haste to take ad- 
vantage of it without delay, and no master 
plan was ever developed. The responsible 
officials defended their procedure on the 
grounds that economic and international 
conditions were constantly changing, and no 
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single plan could ever be maintained. In- 
stead, they adopted what was called by its 
proponents “a dynamic policy,” and by its 
critics “annual improvisation.” 

Certain basic principles were for the most 
part adhered to. Obviously, it was wise to 
avoid any ordering of consumer goods or 
luxury items, and to concentrate on such 
materials and equipment as would in turn 
contribute to the industrial and agricultural 
development of Israel. Even a superficial 
review of the types of merchandise ordered 
reveals that the Israel Mission was guided 
by these principles. Among the major cate- 
gories of goods were complete factory instal- 
lations for new industries, equipment for 
port development, machines, generators, 
bridges, railroad equipment, pipes, oil-drill- 
ing equipment, some twenty ocean-going 
vessels, a floating dry-dock, chemical prod- 
ucts, steel, Diesel locomotives—the list is 
long and impressive. 

Almost one-third of the annual reparations 
has taken the form of payments made by 
Germany to Great Britain to pay for oil 
shipped to Israel by British companies. The 
1957-58 agreement, concluded in February 
of this year, continues this figure for oil 
shipments. 

In addition, during the first few years 
there were other three-way arrangements 
whereby Israel was able to obtain needed 
commodities from other lands, such as rub- 
ber from Malaya, wheat from Turkey, and 
hides from South America; but this pro- 
cedure has now been discontinued. 

The disposition of the reparations goods 
varies somewhat from year to year, but 
roughly about a quarter flows into govern- 
ment channels—that is, the goods are placed 
directly in the hands of government bureaus 
or public agencies operated by the govern- 
ment. The remaining three-fourths are sold 
to non-government institutions or commer- 
cial firms, which make payment to the gov- 
ernment in Israel currency on a purchase 
basis. 

There have been occasional charges that 
the government has tended to favor Hista- 
druth enterprises over private companies in 
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the distribution of these sales, but there is 
no conclusive evidence to this effect. Con- 
sidering the vast amount of purchasing and 
selling power concentrated in the hands of 
the Israel Reparations Commission, and fur- 
ther considering that the head of the Com- 
mission from the outset and throughout the 
crucial years of its operations was Hillel 
Dan, one of the chief directors of Solel 
Boneh, it is good to report that the entire 
operation has been kept free of any obvious 
favoritism to the cooperative sector of the 
national economy beyond that to which it 
is entitled because of the scope of its ac- 
tivities. 

It might be in place at this point to dis- 
pose of a question which is frequently asked. 
Is not this annual payment by Germany a 
burden on that country’s economy? And is 
there not therefore some real danger that 
even a slight change in Germany’s present 
economic prosperity might bring about im- 
mediate cessation of the reparations? The 
query seems all the more in place when one 
realizes that German payments on account 
of this moral obligation, without physical 
value received, includes not only the as- 
sumed debt to Israel, but also personal resti- 
tutions to tens of thousands of individuals 
who suffered as a result of the Nazi terror; 
and not all of these, by any means, are Jews. 
During 1957-58, it is estimated, reparations 
and indemnifications to Jews alone will 
amount to $145,000,000. 

Yet one need not feel unduly sorry for 
the poor Germans. They have come out of 
World War II in far better position than 
most of the countries which were supposed 
to have been the victors. Their national 
budget is balanced; their national wealth is 
increasing at a rapid rate; their industries are 
thriving; and their economy is quite stable. 
Not long ago it was estimated that what 
Germany was delivering to Israel was only 
one-half of one per cent of its total exports, 
and the percentage may have shrunk even 
further since. 

But what effect does all this have on Is- 
rael’s economy. That which is a drop in the 
bucket for the Germans is a very appreciable 
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portion of Israel’s operations. Today repara- 
tions account for between 20 and 25 per 
cent of Israel’s total imports. To the extent 
that these goods provide raw materials or 
equipment which the country would other- 
wise have had to buy from abroad, and pay 
for in hard currency, these imports are a 
godsend. To the extent that they are used to 
expand or create productive industries, they 
are a boon to the national economy. But 
now and again there are fearful surveys of 
the over-all effect of the reparations on the 
larger picture. The reparations will not last 
forever; expiration date is in sight. Will 
what has been created be able to sustain 
itself and make its own productive contribu- 
tion to the country, or will it become a 
millstone around Israel’s neck and a drain 
on the country’s resources of the future? As 
one observer sagely questioned: “Will the 
reparations exploit our potentialities, or 
mortgage our future?” 

Some Israelis are already beginning to 
ponder the extent to which this ten-year 
association will have tied Israel to Germany 
in the matter of replacements, spare-parts, 
etc. It has been noted that during this past 
year Israel has already bought almost $18,- 
000,000 worth of goods in Germany. This 
was completely outside the reparations 
framework, and the purchases were paid for 
either by Israel’s exports, or by utilization of 
the German marks received by citizens of 
Israel as personal restitution. 

The personal indemnifications to surviv- 
ing victims of Nazism must be surveyed 
quite apart from the collective reparations 
which we have been discussing above. They 
are different in form and quite different in 
their impact on Israeli life. 

The early laws defining eligibility for resti- 
tution have been successively broadened 
until today very wide categories of victims 
are beneficiaries. The first restitution laws of 
1947 applied to Germans only and took into 
consideration only damages for actual loss 
of property. By 1953 the law provided for 
personal indemnification for a variety of rea- 
sons, chief among them being payments to 
heirs for death claims, damages claimed for 





suffering due to loss of freedom (as for in- 
ternment in concentration camps), and 
damages sustained as a result of interruption 
to career in business or professions. The last- 
named category is perhaps the chief source 
of personal indemnifications, since most 
surviving victims of Nazism can logically 
show that their economic status would today 
have been quite different had it not been for 
the suffering and persecution which they 
endured. Other categories for such payments 
include payment of expenses entailed in im- 
migration, damages for loss of health, loss 
of good will in business, etc. 

In June, 1956, the program was widened 
and extended even further, this time taking 
in all former residents of the Eastern sector 
who might have become even temporary 
residents of Germany as a result of the for- 
tunes of war or the removals of population. 

The broadening of the restitution is also 
reflected in the fact that whereas one of the 
early provisions called for repayment to any 
former German who had lost 80 per cent or 
more of his wealth as a result of Nazi action, 
the later versions provided that those who 
had lost as little as 20 per cent or more 
could claim damages. 

The claims therefore fall into two cate- 
gories: (1) restitution for actual physical 
losses sustained and (2) personal ‘ndemnifi- 
cations for suffering and all the consequences 
in the alteration of the victim’s life and 
career. 

The number of Israelis eligible for com- 
pensation, originally set at about 40,000, has 
since risen to an estimated 130,000 as a 
result of the broader definitions in the later 
laws. 

It has been reported that the financial 
authorities in Germany are budgeting for 
such personal restitutions in the amount of 
$1,700,000,000, of which about $350,000,000 
are due to go to Israelis. 

The money has already begun to arrive in 
Israel. In 1954 the restitutions amounted to 
almost $6,000,000. In 1955 they had jumped 
sharply to $19,000,000. In 1956 the funds 
were close to $25,000,000, and it is now 
estimated that the flow into the pockets of 
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private citizens in Israel will be at the rate 
of about $30,000,000 a year. Naturally this 
will represent a very sizable contribution to 
Israel’s foreign currency income, but only 
provided that the recipients remain in Israel 
and that they transfer their German marks, 
sell them to the government of Israel, and 
receive Israel pounds in exchange, as they 
are required to do under the law, subject to 
certain provisions. 

It is at this point that two major problems 
emerge—problems which have caused grave 
concern to Israel’s harried Ministry of Fi- 
nance and to all the economic experts who 
have been called in for advice. The first has 
to do with enforcing the law for transfer of 
the marks, and the second deals with the 
effect upon Israel’s economy of the great 
increase in circulation of money. Free money 
from abroad is not the unmixed blessing 
which the man in the street may believe. It 
brings serious headaches with it. 

Recipients of the German payments have 
complaints of their own—but against Israel. 
Whereas the personal indemnifications are 
free of income tax, the restitutions are sub- 
ject to such tax at a rate which began in 
1954 with 1342 per cent, rose in June, 1956, 
to 17¥2 per cent, and was later reduced to 
10 per cent. 

But that is only one complaint. The law- 
abiding Israeli who transferred his German 
marks to Israeli, as required, received Israel 
pounds in return at the legal rate of 1.80 
pounds to the dollar. As a result of domestic 
inflation, however, the pound has continued 
to shrink in value, and the local citizenry 
maintains that the fixed exchange rate is 
unrealistic. On the black market, euphemis- 
tically called the free market, the dollar 
fetches upward of 2.60 Israel pounds, reflect- 
ing what appears to be its real value when 
not subject to control. 

First indication of dissatisfaction became 
apparent when relatively large numbers of 
these people began emigrating from Israel 
to lands overseas where they could get full 
value for their restitutions. Many loyal Is- 
raelis, who would not for a moment think of 
leaving, still bitterly maintain that abroad 
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they would have been able to live comfort- 
ably on their monthly payments, whereas in 
Israel such payments, after exchange and tax, 
are insufficient. Most of these people are 
already at a somewhat advanced age, and 
must already begin to think of retirement 
from active work. The restitutions had come 
as something of a windfall in their latter 
years, but disappointment has been quick 
to set in. 

Matters are aggravated further by the fact 
that the government of Israel does grant 
higher exchange rates. A local manufacturer 
who produces for export receives subsidies 
in the form of a higher rate of exchange, 
sometimes up to 2.50 Israel pounds a dollar. 
This is justified on the grounds that the 
recipients are earning hard currency for the 
country. But the former victims of Nazism 
are also bringing hard currency to Israel 
without use of raw materials and without 
parts which first have to be purchased over- 
seas—hard currency which is a 100 per cent 
clear profit for the national income. Yet 
they do not qualify for subsidies. Recent 
raising of their exchange rate from 1.80 to 
1.85 pounds a dollar has not altered the 
situation appreciably. 

Should large numbers of these people con- 
tinue to emigrate, it is clear that Israel would 
lose the entire restitution and indemnifica- 
tion sums coming to them. Further, the 
general dissatisfaction has encouraged some 
Israelis to seek ways of circumventing the 
exchange laws and to maintain their resti- 
tution income in marks or dollars in bank 
accounts overseas. This, too, has made the 
funds unavailable for Israel’s hard-pressed 
Treasury. 

Accordingly, since October, 1956, the gov- 
ernment has offered certain inducements 
and special advantages. While recipients of 
the restitutions are still required to hand 
over all the funds which they receive, they 
are permitted to keep 20 per cent of this 
income in an ear-marked foreign currency 
account in an Israeli bank. This 20 per cent 
may be used for purchase of foreign securi- 
ties, for payment of premiums on life insur- 
ance policies in effect abroad, for subscription 
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to professional journals from abroad, and to 
cover overseas travel expenses, the latter up 
to a limit of $1200 a year. Additional pos- 
sible uses of this 20 per cent are for study 
and education abroad, or purchase with dol- 
lars of essential items for personal use, 
though the latter categories first require 
Treasury approval. Obviously this has been 
a great improvement over the previous situ- 
ation, and the latitude provided by the 20 
per cent has silenced some of the criticism. 

Yet the government of Israel is faced with 
a dilemma of its own in this matter which 
the individual recipient of funds from abroad 
does not appreciate. Israel has been fighting 
a war against inflation ever since the crea- 
tion of the state. It has been a war marked 
by many battles, and though the enemy has 
now and then been checked, he has con- 
tinued to make steady progress. The Sinai 
campaign touched off a new wave of price 
increases, and the Ministry of Finance once 
again was faced with serious difficulties. The 
threat of sanctions proved to be a salutary 
influence, since it compelled drastic re-ap- 
praisal of the nation’s basic economy, but 
the spiral was not arrested. Israelis use the 
payments from Germany for the most part 
to help them make life more comfortable. 
First of all, the money goes for a new apart- 
ment in this continuing era of housing 
shortage, when key money for modest but 
well located flats can go up to 15,000 pounds. 
The money may finance new furniture, a 
trip abroad, or other comforts or amenities. 
And this, of course, contributes to inflation. 

A substantial increase of currency in cir- 
culation at precisely this time will result 
still further in driving prices up and the 
value of the pound down. Yet close to $30,- 
000,000 worth of personal restitution funds, 
exchanged even at the rate of only 1.85, 
flowing into the pockets of the nation’s citi- 
zenry is bound to have an unfortunate effect. 

Thus it is that the responsible officials 
find themselves in a quandary. Unless the 
recipients of these German funds receive 
some form of tangible encouragement they 
will refrain from bringing their money to 
Israel or will leave the country to receive it 





abroad. On the other hand, the more of 
these funds which are handed over to the 
government, the greater is the circulation of 
corresponding Israel pounds; and that in- 
evitably means spur to inflation. 

Various suggestions are from time to time 
offered as a means of solving this problem, 
but most of them are unrealistic. One which 
is still being carefully examined calls for pay- 
ment of a higher exchange rate, but on 
condition that the recipient spend his 
pounds not on luxuries or on the open mar- 
ket, which will increase the demand for 
consumer goods, but in the purchase of 
specific investments—selective bond issues 
of the government or government agencies 
which are from time to time floated for the 
purpose of raising capital for specific devel- 
opment and constructive enterprises. These 
issues are usually value-linked to the dollar 
(or to the cost of living) so that the pur- 
chaser need have no fear that inflation will. 
reduce the value of his investments. This 
would be, therefore, a form of compulsory 
saving, paying a suitable rate of interest, and 
in itself constituting a saver’s hedge against 
devaluation. No one can yet say that such a 
plan will infallibly solve the problem or ex- 
tricate the government from its predicament. 

The problems are very real and immedi- 
ate. They affect personally and directly tens 
of thousands of Israel’s residents, not to 
speak of the remainder of the population 
which is indirectly affected because of the 
consequences of large-scale economic move- 
ments. Feeling runs high as well. Decision 
to abandon Israel after having made that 
country home for twenty years is not lightly 
taken even when security in old age is at 
stake. Yet there have already been far too 
many emigrants in this category. 

Thus it is that the blessings of German 
reparations, which have done their share to 
help in the development of Israel and which 
contributed to national stability and security 
even in the face of threat of international 
sanctions, have also brought in their wake 
new problems that will still require careful 
study and thoughtful solution. 











h a Vegro in Hollywood 


LMOST EVERYWHERE ONE TURNS there is 
A graphic evidence of Negro progress 
in American life, though the goals 
of full citizenship are still beyond craggy 
mountain ranges of discrimination and seg- 
regation. Yet the image of progress has been 
reflected least where it ought to be mir- 
rored most sharply—on the cinema screen. 
The drama inherent in the changing mold 
of race relations, the sharpening sensitivity 
of Negro customers, and the export of polit- 
ical good will to the colored world should 
be elementary knowledge to the movie- 
makers and conducive to expiating discrimi- 
nation. But of all the arts and all the 
industries, the motion picture and the mo- 
tion picture industry show the greatest cul- 
tural lags. 

Today, with some striking exceptions, the 
Negro face is almost absent from the screen 
and the Negro player is in little demand. 
Less than one half of one percent of the 
11,000 members of the Screen Actors Guild 
and only four percent of the 3,000 members 
of the Screen Extras Guild are Negroes. At 
a time when the two acting guilds declare, 
“More of our members are employed than 
ever before,” (due to television), Negro film 
employment continues to decline. 

The role of the Negro in Hollywood— 
portrayal and participation—has been a 
grievous one, reflecting sparse effulgence 
upon the movie-makers and, during the 
formative days of the cinema, upon the 
audiences which comprise our society. The 
despairing fact is, however, that audiences 
have discarded their attributes of bigotry far 
more rapidly than the movie-makers have 
abandoned their own prejudices and cau- 
tions. Hollywood’s concept and judgment 
of audience mores and intellectual level 
have almost consistently been antiquated 
and rarely flattering. 


By RALPH FRIEDMAN 


In the beginning of film-making, the black 
face was markedly present—but it belonged 
to whites. For several years, one out of 
twelve movies was done in “blackface,” with 
white performers “blacking up” for minstrel- 
like roles. An early effort to incorporate a 
genuine colored face into a cast was met 
with indignation by some audiences, who 
were perfectly willing to enjoy the antics of 
whites masquerading as Negroes, or of obse- 
quious Negroes entertaining as an all-colored 
troupe, but rebelled against the radicalism 
of a mixed company. Not until the “Our 
Gang” series was a Negro, in the person 
of the oft-ridiculed “Farina,” permitted to 
romp with his white compatriots. 

First impressions are often lasting ones, 
and first reactions too often establish stand- 
ards and criteria which remain fixed long 
after the initial scene has passed, making 
way for new forces and moods. For decades 
(and a substantial residue yet exists), Holly- 
wood’s position toward the Negro was the 
continuation of an attitude formulated in 
the film history’s infancy, remaining rooted 
to a posture which new social relationships 
have rendered obsolete. 

More than a quarter of a century after the 
film began to assume the proportions of a 
popular medium, the Negro was still being 
etched with clumsy and often wicked dis- 
tortion. In only one way had he made a gain, 
if it can be termed such: he was now per- 
verting himself instead of being slandered 
by gratuitous proxy. 

“The Negro’s activity in the Hollywood 
Film,” wrote Robert Stebbins in New Thea- 
tre (July, 1935), “is confined to fleeting 
shadows of himself as a lazy servant (‘Judge 
Priest’), a boot-black, a newsboy, a stable- 
boy (‘Broadway Bill,’ ‘Reckless,’ ‘Princess 
O’Hara’), or a coachman who has been 
made to look ridiculous (‘Mississippi’). He 
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is also a repulsive, mis-shapen zombie in 
‘The Lost World,’ a voodoo-maddened vil- 
lain bent on exterminating the white race 
in ‘Black Moon,’ or at best a benighted 
prisoner intoning the ubiquitous spiritual in 
the death house while the hero is being 
prepared for his walk along the last mile 
(‘The Last Mile,’ “The Criminal Code,’ ‘If 
I Had A Million’).” 

The dynamic days of protest and cultural 
resurgence during the depression witnessed 
several “socially-conscious” films, mainly 
produced by Warner Brothers, in which the 
problems of racial discrimination and degra- 
dation were piercingly illustrated and Ne- 
groes presented sympathetically, albeit, on 
the whole, not heroically. 

These movies constituted a minority, 
however, being overshadowed by the con- 
tinuing deluge of films portraying the Negro 
as an irresponsible, promiscuous high-stepper 
or a witless, childish, master-loving menial. 

A socially and politically maturing Negro 
people, taking stock of its position in Amer- 
ican life, saw in the motion picture an instru- 
ment for progress or retardation. With 
intense seriousness, it called upon its actors 
to decline roles “slandering the race,” and 
heaped the epithet of “Uncle Tom” upon 
those performers depicting the Negro as a 
ridiculous, inferior figure. When the late 
Hattie McDaniel was presented an Academy 
Award for her artistry in “Gone With The 
Wind,” the first and only Negro to receive 
an “Oscar,” many Negroes felt she should 
have resolutely refused the prize, as a protest 
against her stereotyped “mammy” role. 
Whatever popularity Miss McDaniel 
achieved among whites was negated by the 
angry judgment passed upon her by Negroes. 
Rare was the Negro who considered “Gone 
With The Wind” as anything but a pre- 
meditated defamation of “the race,” and 
Miss McDaniel was held to be an accom- 
plice in the crime. 

Surveying the sculpturing of the Negro 
image by the cinema, Dr. Lawrence Red- 
dick, a distinguished scholar, wrote (Journal 
of Negro Education, Summer, 1944): 
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The treatment of the Negro . . . is inaccurate and 
unfair. Directly and indirectly it establishes associa- 
tions and drives deeper into the public mind the 
stereotype of the Negro. By building up this unfa- 
vorable conception, the movies operate to thwart 
the advancement of the Negro, to humiliate him, to 
weaken his drive for equality and to spread indiffer- 
ence, contempt and hatred for him and his cause. 
This great agency for the communication of ideas 
and information, therefore, functions as a powerful 
instrument for maintaining the racial subordination 
of the Negro people. 

With the entry of the United States into 
World War II, this nation was beset with 
political problems involving portentous ra- 
cial implications. The effort to resolve these 
problems extended to Hollywood, which, 
not without reason, was regarded by millions 
throughout the world as the tribunal of 
America. 

In 1942 the late Wendell Wilkie, then in 
a command position with 20th Century-Fox, 
a major studio, grew deeply concerned with 
the damaging effect the distorted image of 
Negroes in films had upon our relations 
with other peoples and upon our own Negro 
citizens, at a time when this nation was 
girding itself for an all-out struggle against 
fascism. 

Wilkie and the late Walter White, then 
executive secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, held several conferences, and while no 
precise corrective policy was blue-printed, 
the intent of the talks was indicated in a 
letter written on July 21, 1942 by Darryl 
Zanuck, a colleague of Wilkie, to other film 
executives: 

It seemed to me that Walter White’s statement 
of the problem was simple and direct. What he is 
actually asking for is that Negroes be used in motion 
pictures in the same manner in which they occupy 
positions in life; some are heroic, some are not; some 
are serious minded, others are comedians; some are 
industrious, some are lazy; some hold highly respon- 
sible positions, some of course are in menial occupa- 
tions. In other words, they are just like all other 
human beings. There is no objection in using a 
Negro occasionally for comedy, but he would like 
to have them used as often as possible in the more 
heroic roles—in the positions which they occupy in 
real life, as normal and integral parts of the Ameri- 
can and world scenes. All this should be done with- 
out any direct or indirect suggestion of propaganda. 
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Spurred on by the government and world 
pressure and its own sense of historic obli- 
gation, Hollywood produced films picturing 
the Negro as soldier, merchant seaman, and 
defense worker, and imparting to him a dig- 
nity he had rarely realized in the cinema. 

One movie of World War II, “Sahara,” 
broke the matrix of hitherto frozen Negro- 
white relationships. Here, for the first time 
in American movie history, a Negro (a 
French officer played by Rex Ingram) van- 
quishes a white man (a Nazi soldier) in 
fair combat. Up to then no Negro, however 
strong and swift and virtuous his cause, had 
ever beaten a white, however weak, slow, 
and scoundrelly. 

A Hollywood in a triumphant America 
should have continued its democratization 
of the Negro image. It did not. The war had 
been won, the crisis was over. Hollywood 
had fulfilled its contract. It returned to the 
old ways. But the old ways were not accept- 
able to the Negro people, and, caught be- 
tween black protest and its own white 
misgivings, Hollywood sought a denouement 
which would extricate it from a prickly and 
complex situation. 

The train of events which followed 
seemed to unfold from a penetrating article 
written during the war by William Grant 
Still in Opportunity. In particular, three 
paragraphs were to become the battleground 
for more than a decade between several com- 
binations of partisan forces. Still wrote: 

Hollywood has shown, with rare exceptions, only 
one side of Negro life. . . . The Negro is willing to 
be portrayed on the screen in any truthful way, as 
long as aspiring Negro people are filmed along with 
the servants and the theatrical figures. He does not 
want to be stuffy. He wants to laugh, too, but until 
a few more decent portrayals come along, he has 
to remain a crusader. 

There may come a time when the Negro will have 
seen so many other sides of Negro life on the screen 
that he can afford to condone quaint Negro charac- 
ters and folksy acting. At present he cannot do so 
for the simple reason that many white people are 
coming to regard those simple characters as typical 


of an entire race, and that will not aid good race 
relations in America. 

For the present, we would like to see ridiculous, 
criminal, superstitious and immoral characterizations 
eliminated; Negroes cast in other than servant roles; 
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Negro contributions to the war and to American life 
pictured truthfully; Negroes included as extras and 
background groups; Negroes employed in studios 
other than those of an actor and menial; Negroes 
employed as authorities on the Negro. We would 
like to see all-Negro films abolished for, no matter 
how expensive and glamorous they are, they will 
still glorify segregation. In short, we would like to 
see the Negro presented to the world and to Amer- 
ica as a normal American. If this were done, the 
film would make a real contribution to inter-racial 
understanding and to a better world. 


The statement is critical, militant, un- 
equivocal. Posed against a background of 
rising Negro pride and sophistication, it 
became the position taken by practically all 
Negro intellectuals and by most other Ne- 
groes. Indeed, many had come to the same 
conclusions prior to reading the article, so 
that Still’s statement can be taken more 
accurately as a reflection of Negro opinion 
than as a trail-blazing critique and program. 

When the motion picture industry re- 
verted to racial type following World War 
II, Walter White journeyed once more to 
Hollywood to again press for a policy of 
realistic depiction. His ideas were in accord 
with those enunciated by Still. 

What actually took place between White 
and the producers is not clear. Eleven years 
later, in describing the consequences of the 
White visit, NAACP Executive Secretary 
Roy Wilkins declared that “misunderstand- 
ing developed on a fantastic scale. Some 
figures in the industry apparently used the 
NAACP discussions as an excuse for restrict- 
ing employment of Negro actors. Negro film 
actors thereupon concluded that the 
NAACP, through the suggestions of Mr. 
White, was keeping them from employ- 
ment. ...° 

In a petition to the NAACP national 
board, drawn up in April, 1957, by the Con- 
tinuity Acceptance Board of the Associa- 
tion’s Los Angeles branch, a committee of 
Negro actors? said: 

White laid down the law to the Studios—Negroes 


were not to be portrayed as cooks, maids, chauffeurs, 
porters, butlers, etc. (Later, this was modified to 


1. A. C. Bilbrew, Amanda Randolph, Milton 
Wood, John D. Lee, Jr., Ivan H. Browning, Clar- 
ence Muse, Ruby Goodwin, Rosalind Hayes, Pau- 
line Myers, Felix Nelson, and William Walker. 
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the position . . . that a Negro in a menial capacity 
can only be portrayed if a Negro in a non-menial 
capacity appears in the same production. ) 

Six months after the petition was sent, 
Roy Wilkins denied that such “allegations” 
were ever true. “The NAACP does nct now 
have and never has had a one-for-one pol- 
icy,” he firmly retorted. 

It seems apparent that advice was not 
sought from Hollywood Negro actors by the 
NAACP in formulating movie policy. The 
actors’ petition states that these “negotia- 
tions were undertaken without any prior 
consultation with people who work in the 
industry,” which is described as “thorny, 
touchy, and personality-studded.” 

Louise Beavers, a prominent Negro ac- 
tress, tells how she attended a banquet— 
“the only movie person there”—and listened 
“in surprise and anger” to some top-level 
NAACP personnel discuss the Hollywood 
situation. “They were completely ignorant 
of it, but they didn’t ask me what I thought. 
They talked as though I didn’t exist. I was 
very insulted.” 

The actors’ petition furthermore charges 
that the result of White’s 1946 visit was to 
fill the movie and television industries with 
“fear—mixed with hostility,” an attitude 
which was to play havoc with Negro em- 
ployment. Word passed around Hollywood 
that orders had been given to “write out” 
Negro characterizations in story scripts for 
fear of giving offense. 

An index of the immediate post-war de- 
cline in Negro film participation is obtained 
from the pages of the Academy Players 
Directory, known in Hollywood as the “‘cast- 
ing directors’ bible.” In 1945, out of 2650 
persons appearing in the directory, 43, o1 
1.6 percent are Negroes. In 1946, only 40, 
or 1.4 percent of the 2875 actors listed were 
Negroes. By 1947 the number of Negroes 
among the 2875 names had declined to 23— 
less than one percent. Not until 1956 were 
more than 30 actors again listed in the direc- 
tory. In 1954 the number was a mere 21 out 
of an approximate 2700 listings. The full- 
scale emergence of television has brought 
a little more work for Negro actors. 
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Thrown upon their own resources, the 
Negro actors, assisted by sympathetic white 
entertainers, carried on a sporadic campaign 
for increased participation and more accu- 
rate portrayal. In 1952 a committee of the 
Dramatists Guild, League of New York 
Theaters, and Actors and Chorus Equity 
Association, drew up a strong statement, 
later adopted by the Screen Actors Guild, 
on “The Integration and Employment of 
Negro Performers.” The statement deplored 
the “well-intentioned but ill-directed sensi- 
tivity to this problem [which] has worked 
inadvertent harm to the Negro artist,” and 
added: 


The realities of the American scene today con- 
firm the portrayal of the Negro as a more general 
part of the scheme of our society, for example, as 
postmen, clerks, secretaries, government workers, 
doctors and teachers, without the necessity of em- 
phasis on Race. 

If writers, producers, directors and casting agents 
would consider the Negro artist primarily as an art- 
ist, to be given consideration for casting in any roles 
which his ability permits, it would be a vitalizing 
force in motion pictures and the theatre. In the 
instance where this has been observed, there has 
been no violation of the naturalistic tradition of 
motion pictures and the theatre. On the contrary, 
realism has been more faithfully served, has advanced 
the interests of motion pictures and the theatre, and 
has actually lent increased variety and excitement 
in the presentations. . . . 


Soon afterward, a Screen Actors Guild 
committee of Negro and white actors was 
formed, and on July 21, 1952, met with 15 
prominent industry officials. And what did 
the meeting bring forth? Negro actor Wil- 
liam Walker optimistically reported to the 
annual Hollywood SAG membership meet- 
ing: 

When the grievances of the Negro actor have 
been called to the attention of the powers-that-be 
in the past, those grievances were dealt with in a 
lukewarm manner—but I can assure you that now 
they have been recognized and will be rectified to 
the full satisfaction of all concerned. 

But Walker’s hopes were short-lived. 
Within six months he and Ronald Reagan, 
then SAG president, were addressing the 
Screen Producers Guild on the same sub- 
ject. Eight days later, Sol Spiegel, SPG 
president, sent John Dalee, executive secre- 
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tary of the SAG, a copy of a letter he had 
received, and commented: “This is the first 
dividend of our meeting, and I believe there 
will be more to follow.” The letter was from 
William J. O'Sullivan, of Republic Produc- 
tions, who announced that in a script he 
was then preparing for “Red Horizons,” 
later titled “The Outcasts,” “‘a fine part had 
been written in for a Negro actor.” 

There were two reasons for O’Sullivan’s 
decision. First: 

This story is set in the West of 1890 and the 
blacksmith is the only Negro who appears in it. 
There was no particular reason why he could not 
have been of any race, but it seemed to me that it 
not only lent interest to the picture to make him a 
Negro, but it lent an air of authenticity. 

All of us who have done research about the Old 
West know there were many Negro cowboys and 
merchants in every wave of migration to the far 
west. This is a subject that has hardly ever been 
touched on in Western pictures. 

O’Sullivan’s other reason for having a 
Negro play the blacksmith “was to enable 
us to tap the great pool of Negro talent in 
our industry that, as Mr. Reagan and Mr. 
Walker pointed out, is now so often over- 
looked.” 

The implied promise of greater oppor- 
tunity for Negro actors failed of realization, 
however, and actor-members of the NAACP 
urged national headquarters to seek a top- 
level conference with industry heads. On 
October 25, 1957, Roy Wilkins addressed 
the Association of Motion Picture Producers 
at a luncheon held in Beverly Hills. His 
speech consisted of a denial of the “allega- 
tions” believed by all Hollywood, and a call 
for Negro portrayal compatible with Negro 
gains in American life. After an amicable 
session, the producers agreed to make a 
better try. Industry leaders in Hollywood 
have since told representatives of Negro 
actors that the discriminatory situation is 
deplorable, but evidently unalterable. A key 
figure stated: “Our inter-office communica- 
tions do not seem to be getting down to the 
hiring personnel.” 

The Screen Actors Guild, which has on 
its Board two Negroes, Louise Beavers and 
William Walker, has been sensitive to the 
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plight of its Negro members, but not so 
cognizant as to practice non-discriminatory 
employment. Not a single paid official or 
office worker is a Negro. A similar situation 
applies to the other film guilds. An official 
of one explained privately: “I’ve got no ob- 
jection to colored people, but if I hired a 
colored girl, the other girls would walk out.” 
Asked if he had consulted his office em- 
ployees, he admitted he had not. 

In the production field, the color is white 
from producers to technicians. The indus- 
try’s reply that Negroes are not qualified is 
true in part, but how did the whites become 
qualified? However, there are competent 
Negro comeramen and technicians — some 
learned their craft in the Armed Forces — 
but to date they have been unable to pene- 
trate Hollywood’s pale-skinned curtain. 

Negro film companies have been organ- 
ized in scattered instances to produce all- 
Negro films. But these ventures have scarcely 
been profitable, since there are less than 700 
“Negro theaters” in the United States, and 
many white exhibitors are reluctant to book 
“Negro films.” No Negro actor regards work 
in all-Negro films as within his normal em- 
ployment zone. 

The decline of the Negro actor can be 
shown in all its tragic actuality by a few 
simple figures. In 1945, there were more 
than 500 Negro members of the Screen Ac- 
tors Guild and Screen Extras Guilds. By 
January 1, 1958, there remained only 25 
Negroes in the SAG and 125 in the SEG, 
total 150, or 30 percent of the 1945 strength. 
Only 35 Negroes are represented among the 
4322 listings in the latest Academy Players 
Directory—eigth-tenths of one percent! 

The “white-out” of the Negro face can be 
attributed, on the part of the producers, 
whose business it is to make profitable films, 
to polarizing pressures, real or imagined. 
The Negro people demand dignified por- 
trayals of themselves. They will not tolerate 
“Rastus” or “Mammy” roles. On the other 
hand, producers are well aware that almost 
one-third of the movie houses in the United 
States are in the deep South and border 
states. So long as the Negro depicts stereo- 
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typed, “acceptable” characters there are no 
objections here, but films in which the Ne- 
gro appears as an equal of his non-menial 
white counterpart will be boycotted. Thus, 
runs the rationalization, the national image- 
value must be subordinated to regional 
mores in the interest of Southern box-office 
returns, or omitted entirely. 

But the pressures for pre-censorship goes 
deeper, since a point of contention might 
be raised about the South’s unacceptability 
of the Negro arrayed in dignity. There is no 
evidence to show that “positive” inter-racial 
movies which have done well in the North 
have fared poorly in the South, or that prod- 
ucts advertised on “positive” inter-racial 
television shows have suffered in sales below 
the Mason-Dixon line. 

What has developed is a mythical adver- 
sary, which through ceaseless repetition has 
become more real and menacing than the 
living foe. The ghostly, awesome “they” has 
been invested with an omniscient power, 
whose taboos, if practiced by a primitive 
people, would excite research into ritualistic 
witchcraft by cultural anthropologists. 

Wendell Corey, the well-known motion 
picture and television actor, grimly recounts 
his efforts to include a Negro in the cast of 
his TV series, “Harbor Patrol,” which has 
San Francisco and the bay for locale: 

There are many Negroes on the waterfront, in- 
cluding policemen. But everytime I asked that we 
hire a Negro I was told that “they” wouldn’t like 
it. I was once in a TV play where Jewish refugees 
in Europe were described as “those people.” I told 
the playwright: “Look, you’re Jewish. You meant 
the people to be Jewish. Why can’t you call them 
Jews?” He said: “I’d like to, but they wouldn’t 
stand for it.” I went to the director, to the producer. 
I got the same answer. Every time something meaty 
is cut out, the excuse is “they.” But who are “they”? 
No one knows. 

Where life is not clearly channeled, it 
appears in contradictions, responding to the 
various pressures, substantive and illusory. 
While the Negro face has been “disappear- 
ing from the screen in any capacity,” Ne- 
groes have several times appeared in “strong” 
roles. A striking example is “Edge of the 
City,” in which Sidney Poitier portrays an 
intelligent, courageous longshoreman. On 
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the whole, however, both movie and TV 
producers have sought to equate the pres- 
sures and resolve the problem by catering 
half-way to both sides, eliminating the Ne- 
gro as a menial and not introducing him as 
an equal—thus, blanking him out. 

The Negro actor is obviously unhappy 
with the cinema image of his people. But 
he often accepts unpalatable work because 
of economic necessity. The Negro actor who 
can live on his or her entertainment earn- 
ings is a rare creature. Some well-known men 
carry on through the wages of their working 
wives; many women depend upon the pay 
of their husbands. A hamburger stand sup- 
ports a thespian of considerable talent; an 
actress of 25 years’ experience says frankly, 
“If it wasn’t for my apartment house, I’d 
be on relief.” 

Several prominent, highly-paid Negro en- 
tertainers have been quoted from time to 
time as rejecting roles which distort the 
Negro. Lesser roles, but no more pleasant 
to accept, are taken by less-publicized actors. 
The difference is not one of racial conscious- 
ness. When a Hollywood Negro actor is 
assailed by his ethnic community for por- 
traying a silly menial, he replies, often irrit- 
ably, “Who’s going to feed me?” His 
community places the interest of the race 
as foremost; the actor regards his own sur- 
vival as paramount; and therein lies a sor- 
rowful conflict, provoked by discrimination. 
When the Negro actor does obtain an 
acceptable role, his frustrations are not 
ended. He can never be sure that his scenes 
will survive the film editor. Between the set 
and the cutting room, much courage is often 
shed. 

Television has been kinder to the Negro, 
with some exemplary productions. “Ryker’s 
Island,” an Armstrong Theater play, for 
instance, showed the Negro assistant warden 
of the penitentiary working hand-in-hand 
with the white woman heading the state 
penal system to direct released prisoners that 
labored desperately to rescue plane passen- 
gers trapped by a crash. At least three well- 
known Negro actors have said: “I’d give my 
right arm to have been in that.” 
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Acting experience can never be a pure 
substitute for dearth of talent, but talent 
without experience is as arrested as trees 
without moisture. “Good roles make good 
actors,” is an old maxim of the theater. Un- 
able to secure good roles, thus denied the 
opportunity of developing his intrinsic tal- 
ents, the Negro actor seldom flowers to 
maturity. Jim Crowe is as severe upon capa- 
bilities as it is upon the spirit and gastronomy. 

The blighting of creative talent and the 
merciless waste of talent are but two of the 
evils arising from a discriminatory Holly- 
wood. Another is the preponderance of 
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distorted “light-skinned” films sent to dark- 
skinned peoples. Lastly, and not without a 
genuine significance of its own, is the per- 
verted image Americans see of America. 

For all its notable advances in color cine- 
matography, Hollywood is still poor in the 
tint of race relations. Here and there, small 
signals indicate a turn for the better. We 
will probably see some bold strokes of nat- 
uralism emerging on the screen before too 
long, but they will not come without resist- 
ance. The dead hand of the past creates 
cultural lags that are revered as true because 
they exist. 





Meyer F. LiesERMAN 











Mordecai M. Kaplan and Reconstructionism 


HE INTELLECTUAL IMPACT made upon 
the contemporary American Jewish 
community by Mordecai Kaplan is 
well known to those interested in Jewish 
thought. It was 1909 that Kaplan’s total 
conception of Judaism began to evolve. In 
that year, when he became principal of the 
Teacher’s Institute at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, his beliefs in God and 
in pragmatism fused. For him the God con- 
cept had to be entwined with social and 
psychological experiences.1 To gain further 
understanding, Kaplan turned to a study of 
human nature in the group and the individ- 
ual to discover what bearing the belief in 
God had upon conduct and character in 
ancient and primitive civilizations. This sub- 
sequently led to his viewing the individual 
as a product of his social environment, owing 
“his very mind and personality to this inter- 
action with the members of the group to 
which he belongs.”* Kaplan began to see 
religion as an organ which fostered a sense 
of solidarity in groups. With this as a basis 
he could not conceive of a Jew away from 
the Jewish people or of a people away from 
the habits and values that kept it united and 
that bound its members to one another by 
a sense of mutual responsibility. Religion, 
Kaplan concluded, was needed for the soli- 
darity of the Jewish people, just as it was 
needed for the solidarity of all people. 
Mordecai Kaplan has been influenced by 
sociology and naturalism. Indeed, he came 
to regard himself not as a theologian, but as 
a sociologist and a naturalist. He conceived 
of the group as all-important in the history 
of mankind; he advocated a philosophy in 


1. Kaplan, “The Way I Have Come,” Mordecai 
M. Kaplan, An Evaluation, ed. Ira Eisenstein and 
Eugene Kohn. (New York, 1952), p. 300. 

2. Idem. 
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which religion was nothing but the con- 
sciousness of group values. 


Kaplan’s thought was greatly influenced 
by a school of sociology associated with the 
names of Levi-Briihl and Durkheim. This 
school attempted comprehension of all as- 
pects of present-day culture from a study of 
civilizations of primitive peoples. By cate- 
gorizing the thoughts of the Hottentots and 
Aborigines of Australia, these sociologists 
tried to adapt their findings to modern so- 
cieties. The lack of individual personality 
and the appearance of collective conscious- 
ness in all spheres of primitive life were 
especially revealing to these sociologists. 
Religion was the pivotal point of the primi- 
tive social life, which was non-existent out- 
side of the group. Group expression was the 
essence of religion to them. Such a view 
was at variance with the vogue of philosophi- 
cal thinking for centuries, for popular phi- 
losophy emphasized the individual human 
being as the subject of religious experience. 
This Durkheim theory formed a cornerstone 
of Kaplan’s philosophy. As Kaplan himself 
wrote, “. . . on the higher level of spiritual 
thought and conduct as on the lower level, 
the feeling of togetherness is indispensable 
to the realization of God, for without it we 
cannot experience God at all.”* It follows 
from this that Judaism to Kaplan had no 
teality away from the Jewish nation. His 
view of religion was not a world-view or 
supernatural notion; it was a name given to 
certain aspects of group life. 

With this sociological synthesis as his 
major reference point, Kaplan scrutinized 
the American Jewish community of his time. 
He pointed to the trend away from religion 
among American Jews. Kaplan observed that 
in the mid-twentieth century only thirty-five 


3. Kaplan, The Meaning of God in Modern Jew- 
ish Religion. (New York, 1947), p. 251. 
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to forty per cent of American Jews had any 
religious affiliation, and of those, only ten 
per cent were religiously active. He wrote: 
Some sporadic ritual observances together with 
the mourner’s kaddish [prayer] and yahrzeit [annual 
mourner’s prayer] constitute the sum of the average 
Jew’s experience with religion. Neither the ideational 
nor the emotional phases of religion have any inter- 
est for him.4 
Kaplan saw that the desire to escape Jewish 
life was deepening and spreading among 
American Jews. No matter how strong their 
desire to assimilate themselves completely 
within the aggregate society, Kaplan believed 
that most could not accomplish the feat. In 
the first place, anti-Semitism stood in the 
way. Philo-Semitism, moreover, existed in 
even greater proportions, according to Kap- 
lan. Finally, Kaplan believed that many Jews 
possessed an inner feeling of belonging to 
an historic people, tradition, and group. This 
feeling he called ethnic consciousness. He 
did not explain the concept fully. He dem- 
onstrated that it did not stem from religion, 
however, as a majority of Jews with this feel- 
ing had no affirmative religious feeling. He 
teferred to it only as an “indefinable senti- 
ment.” The modern Jew who lacks faith in 
the value of his religion, Kaplan maintained, 
tended 
. . . to hate himself because, in spite of everything, 
he detects traits inculcated in him by early Jewish 
conditioning; to hate his parents because he holds 
them responsible for his having been born a Jew; to 
hate his fellow-Jews because their very existence 
makes it hard for him to be accepted by Gentile 
society as one of their own; to hate his Gentile 
neighbors because they identify him with his de- 
spised people.5 
Kaplan said that such a person could not 
live a normal, healthy life nor possess the 
ingredients necessary for a worthy character 
and personality. In repudiating Judaism the 
modern Jew loses his chance to maintain 
human dignity and to achieve salvation. 
Kaplan asserted that the prevailing philos- 
ophies of Judaism in the United States did 
not offer to those American Jews reacting 


4. Kaplan, Future of the American Jew. (New 
York, 1948), p. 11. 
5. Ibid., p. 12. 
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against their Jewishness a satisfactory reli- 
gion or way of life. He regarded as outmoded 
and crude the orthodox, or neo-orthodox, 
position which rested the Jewish religion on 
supernatural revelation as literally expressed 
in the Five Books of Moses. He considered 
as no better the classical reform position 
which emphasized only the divinely inspired 
universal teachings of the prophets and re- 
garded the Jews as only a religious commu- 
nity. Not only did Kaplan think it incorrect 
to reject Jewish peoplehood, but he consid- 
ered the reform emphasis upon the God-idea 
as the essence of Judaism a concept which 
only its foremost thinkers were capable of 
achieving. Such a God-consciousness could 
not be ascribed to all Jews. Furthermore, the 
universal prophetic concepts of justice, love, 
mercy, and brotherhood could hardly be 
considered uniquely Jewish. Thus, it seemed 
to him absurd for Jews to consider or to be 
considered a specific religious community on 
such a basis. In 1937, when the majority of 
reform leaders did affirm the Jewish people 
concept, Kaplan maintained that the con- 
fusion in ranks over definition of that people 
rendered the reform position still unaccept- 
able. Finally, Kaplan judged the conservative 
movement a failure, because it remained 
negative in its philosophy. Conservatism, 
he believed, correctly saw the weaknesses in 
both the universal reform and static ortho- 
dox positions. In trying to achieve a middle 
position, however, it failed to develop a 
positive philosophy.* In some aspects, con- 
servatism tended to lean towards the ortho- 
dox; in other aspects, it bore affinities to the 
reform. 

Kaplan believed, furthermore, that the 
idea of Zionism, pioneered by Theodore 
Herzl, was not a helpful philosophy for 
American Jews. This movement was politi- 
cal. It was not spiritual or cultural in the 
tradition of Ahad Ha’am. It sought merely 
to reconstruct Jews as a nation in their his- 
toric home, Eretz Yisrael (the land of Is- 
rael). Kaplan wrote: 


6. Kaplan, Judaism as a Civilization. (New York, 
1934), p. 131. 
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Whatever the inherent merit of the [political] 
Zionist solution for those who will or can go to 
Eretz Yisrael, it is no solution for the five million 
Jews in the United States.7 
Something more was needed to render Zion- 
ism useful in the Diaspora. 

Emphasizing the need for a better, more 
appealing modern philosophy for American 
Jews, Kaplan worked out in great detail his 
reconstructionist approach. His innovation 
was in applying the Durkheim theory to 
Judaism. He insisted: 

. . . Judaism . . . unites Jews into an identifiable and 
distinct group. It is a religious civilization. As such, 
Judaism is the ensemble of the following organically 
inter-related elements of culture: a feeling of belong- 
ing to a historic and indivisible people, a rootage in 
a common land, a continuing history, a living lan- 
guage and literature, and common mores, laws, and 
arts, with religion as the integrating and soul-giving 
factor of all those elements.® 
Reconstructionism, then, did not regard 
Judaism merely as a religion but rather a 
civilization of the Jewish people. As such, 
Judaism bore affinities to Hellenism. Jewish 
peoplehood and culture were all a part of 
the same reality in this concept: each was 
meaningless apart from its relation to the 
totality of Jewish life. Kaplan viewed Ameri- 
can Jews as living in two distinct and sepa- 
rate civilizations, one American, and one 
Judaic. He maintained that the two were 
entirely compatible since one was political 
and the other religio-cultural. Thus, he was 
asserting the doctrine of cultural pluralism, 
i.e., that each group in the United States 
was free to develop a culture of its own. 
Catholicism, in which a religious civilization 
existed simultaneously with “Americanism” 
in the United States, was for Kaplan a prime 
example of this cultural pluralism in oper- 
ation. 

Throughout history the religious civiliza- 
tion of the Jews, Kaplan felt, had been subject 
to environmental changes. Yet throughout 
their tumultuous existence, Jewish people 
supposedly had not lost their sense of his- 
torical identity even when uprooted from 
native soil. In Biblical times they were trans- 


7. Kaplan, Future of the American Jew, p. 24. 
8. Ibid., pp. 35-6. 
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formed from a nomadic to an agricultural 
people. At the time of the destruction of 
the first temple, most Jews, under the advice 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, attempted to re- 
construct Jewish life in Babylon. Then after 
the Second Commonwealth was destroyed, 
the Jews survived to develop a nationality 
with a code of law, and a common religio- 
cultural life arose. Since then, Jews have had 
a national consciousness. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Kaplan thought that Jews had changed 
their outlook. Their faith in the coming of 
the Messiah and their supernatural belief 
in “other-worldliness” had failed them. Thus, 
the enlightenment and humanism influenced 
Jews, as well as others, to hold a more 
“worldly” or humanistic view. After eman- 
cipation in Europe, furthermore, Jews were 
unsuccessful in their attempts to integrate 
into society. This was due, Kaplan felt, to 
the resurging anti-Semitism after 1890 that 
attempted to drive Jews back into the 
ghettos. The need for a “this-worldly salva- 
tion” was then stronger than ever before. 
Such a salvation could come only with an 
emphasis upon cultural nationalism in a 
concept of civilization. With no apparent 
evidence for the assertion, Kaplan suggested 
that modern Jews would be more willing to 
accept this concept than to accept any super- 
natural notion. 

In his theory of a religious civilization 
Kaplan was concerned with what he termed 
the sancta. These sancta, comprising the 
religious element, were the institutions, 
places, historic events, heroes, “and all other 
objects of popular reverence to which super- 
lative importance or sanctity is ascribed.”® 
If emphasized, these sancta would. make a 
Jew aware of the essential worthiness of his 
cultural life-pattern. Since the religious civ- 
ilization was dynamic, Kaplan believed that 
the sancta needed new interpretations at 
various intervals. The meanings of the tradi- 
tional rituals and observances needed con- 
stant re-interpretation, although the ritual 
and observances should be kept for cultural 
continuity. His attitude toward the fast of 


9. Ibid., p. 46. 
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Tish’a b’ab exemplifies this theory. For hun- 
dreds of years observant Jews commemo- 
rated the destruction of their second temple 
and their nation by fasting on this day. 
With the creation of the state of Israel a 
problem arose over whether or not to con- 
tinue this commemorative fast. In 1955 Kap- 
lan said that the observance should continue 
but with new connotations. Such a fast 
would protest against anti-Semitism and the 
destruction of Jewish cultural and spiritual 
life behind the Iron Curtain of Russia. It 
would decry, furthermore, man’s reliance on 
military power and his failure to explore 
alternative ways to secure peace based upon 
justice and good will. This approach, the 
reinterpretation of tradition, he constantly 
referred to as “putting new wine in old 
bottles.” 

As previously stated, Kaplan incorporated 
into his philosophy the group theory of reli- 
gion. He opposed personal religion, since it 
was antagonistic to group authority. Only 
men of philosophical genius, according to 
him, could acquire a worthy personal reli- 
gion. He considered group religion the norm 
for the masses and personal religion an 
aberration. The great Jewish need of the 
modern age was a re-orientation to a folk 
teligion that would emphasize group expres- 
sion to fulfill individual spiritual needs. 
Kaplan, however, has never made his mean- 
ing of group religion completely clear. Since 
he insisted that Judaism should accept re- 
ligious diversity within ranks as a normal 
expression of human life, he does not define 
his group concept as a uniform religious 
observance or belief by all Jews. Kaplan 
wrote: 

The recognition of the right to be different is 
compatible with unity; it removes factional rancor 
and makes possible co-operation for common pur- 
poses.10 
It is also not clear how his vague concept of 
God as a cosmic power of righteousness fits 
into the religion of his reconstructionist civ- 
ilization. Certainly, negation of a personal 
God cannot be reconciled with historic 
Judaism. 


10. Ibid., p. 50. 
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From the preceding discussion it is evi- 
dent that Kaplan rejected all theories of the 
Jews as God’s chosen people. He contended 
that Jews cannot prove the existence of any 
specific covenant between them and God. 
They are neither superior human beings, nor 
do they possess a superior tradition because 
of the Torah, according to Kaplan. He im- 
plied that other religious civilizations offer 
traditions equally good. Kaplan also attacked 
with fervor the inference many Jews have 
taken from the prophets that their “chosen- 
ness” consists of a heightened ethical re- 
sponsibility. This view is based on the 
assumption that since God bestowed his 
Torah upon Israel, Jews must display higher 
moral standards than others and must be 
the teachers of good moral conduct. Kaplan’s 
outlook states that all people share the same 
responsibility of moral behavior. Finally, he 
rejected the thesis that Jews, among others, 
were chosen by God for a special function 
in life. The advocates of this position gener- 
ally maintain that Jews were chosen to teach 
ethics and religion, as Romans were chosen 
to teach law and Greeks philosophy. Kaplan 
reduced this argument to absurdity by logi- 
cally demonstrating that this hypothesis 
meant only that a designated few could con- 
tribute in any given area. Obviously, such 
has not been the case. Though he did realize 
the psychological power of a chosen-people 
concept to hold Jews together, he favored 
the alternate concept of a religious civiliza- 
tion. 

A vital part of Kaplan’s reconstructionist 
philosophy was embodied in the cultural 
Zionistic theories of Ahad Haam. Before 
statehood was achieved by Israel, Kaplan 
believed that its Jewish community should 
be rebuilt and should become the nucleus 
of the international peoplehood of the Jews. 
After achieving statehood, Israel, he main- 
tained, stood as a symbol of continuity and 
unity. As such it could and should act as a 
springboard for a renaissance of Jewish lan- 
guage, literature, religion, and art through- 
out the Jewish communities of the world, 
especially the United States. “What the 
crown is to England,” he asserted, “that 
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Eretz Yisrael is to the Jewish people.” Kap- 
lan thus considered the Zionist movement 
not merely political in nature—the results of 
escape from persecution or discrimination. 
It was to him principally “a response of the 
Jewish people to its inner drive to metamor- 
phose itself into a new corporate entity by 
transposing its spiritual heritage into the 
key of naturalistic and this-worldly salva- 
tion.” 

In his philosophy Kaplan called for the 
creation of a unified and organic Jewish 
community: 

Without an enduring social structure, such as 
only a well-organized community can provide, being 
a Jew is like trying to live as a disembodied soul.12 
This community, he believed, should not be 
an alternative to the general community, 
but rather an addition to it. He observed 
that the organization of the American Jewish 
community had never been good, for leader- 
ship and activity overlapped. Acknowledging 
the minor successes of local organizational 
activity in the areas of philanthropy, educa- 
tion, and communal activity, he pointed out 
the failure of American Jews to establish an 
over-all, inclusive community organization 
on even a limited basis. The one attempt for 
an over-all organization, the American Jew- 
ish Congress, Kaplan labeled feeble and 
defunct. 

According to Kaplan, the Jewish commu- 
nity organization must be concerned with all 
matters of Jewish interest for those desiring 
to be Jews. Its leadership and activity must 
be unified into a whole. Three broad prin- 
ciples required for such an organic Jewish 
community were set forth by him: 

(1) All who desire to see Jewish life fostered, no 


matter in what way, should be eligible for mem- 
bership. 

(2) Institutions whose main function is to foster 
Jewish consciousness—synagogues, schools, and 
communal centers—should be given primary 
consideration. 

(3) All existing organizations should continue their 
tasks and add some more. 


Kaplan felt that American Jews should 


11. Kaplan, A New Zionism. (New York, 1955), 
p. 71. 
12. Kaplan, Future of the American Jew, p. 111. 
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introduce a new type of education into the 
proposed organic Jewish community scheme. 
The homes, synagogues, Talmud Torahs, 
and parochial schools should conform in 
their teaching to the conception of the reli- 
gious civilization. This supposedly would 
offer them something more useful and ap- 
pealing than a supernatural religion, ade- 
quate only for a decreasing minority. In 
conjunction with this theory the teaching of 
Hebrew, Jewish history, Jewish art, Jewish 
music, and Jewish literature would exist 
within a new concept. 

An organic community, moreover, should 
stimulate Jewish creativity in all forms of 
cultural expression, he maintained. With a 
new emphasis on Judaism, Jewish writers, 
poets, and other artists should insist that a 
vital portion of their work be concerned 
with their religious civilization. He also ad- 
vocated a new artistic form in Jewish reli- 
gious life. Prayers in the synagogue and 
home should be revitalized; synagogue archi- 
tecture should correspond to the latest de- 
velopments. 

A further requirement for a successful 
organic Jewish community, Kaplan felt, 
should be its ability to stir men and women 
to take responsibility in public affairs. It 
must make them fight to resolve two appar- 
ently contradictory ideals: the maximum of 
human co-operation with the maximum of 
personal liberty. Jews must deal with ethics 
in their group and in society. To foster group 
solidarity, they must live up to a higher 
ethical standard than is the average. The 
high moral standards of living in the Jewish 
community would filter into the general 
community. Such a position appears con- 
tradictory to Kaplan’s previous negation of 
one type of Jewish chosenness in which he 
said that Jews have no more responsibility 
for high moral behavior than do other 
peoples. 

In conclusion, Kaplan defined the Jews as 
a distinct people who form a religious civil- 
ization. His beliefs concerning this were so 
strong in 1947 that he suggested that Jews 
apply to the United Nations for representa- 
tion as a spiritual nation. He urged Jews to 
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seek their claim to peoplehood and he 
wanted them to acquire an international 
mandate legitimizing Jewish association and 
co-operation. Calling for a reconstruction 
of Jewish life and the formation in the 
United States of an organic Jewish commu- 
nity, he reiterated the saying of the Prophet 
Ezekiel, “Make you a new heart and a new 
spirit; for why shall ye die, O house of 
Israel?” 

Within Kaplan’s philosophy exist several 
unresolved problems. His entire approach 
has been based upon the assumption that 
Jews desire to live in a religious civilization. 
He has attempted explanation of this by 
referring to the indefinable “we-feeling” of 
ethnic consciousness among Jews. As yet, 
however, Kaplan has not proved that this 
assumption is the realistic situation in the 
United States. Indeed, much evidence has 
recently been offered by Nathan Glazer and 
others that the Jewish revival of recent years 
is not a religious nor a cultural revival. Be- 
cause of sociological pressures American 
Jews have identified themselves as Jews 
mainly to locate themselves in the larger 
Gentile-dominated community. 

Kaplan has also failed to show the extent 
to which anti-Semitism and philo-Semitism, 
often mentioned in his writings, have pre- 
vented Jewish assimilation. The religious 
civilization of reconstructionism, moreover, 
appears to be more ethnic and cultural than 
religious in nature, while the American cli- 
mate seems not as favorable to the existence 
of ethnic, cultural groups as it is to religious 
groups. Kaplan has not made clear how the 
proposed educational processes of the or- 
ganic Jewish community would be able to 
teach the reconstructionist concept of reli- 
gion when a diversity in religious beliefs is 
to be tolerated. 

Finally, by rejecting personal autonomy 
in religion for all but the philosophical 
genius, Kaplan has excluded from his defi- 
nition of religious civilization an essential 
element of historic Judaism. The personal 
relationship of man with God always has 
been of vital importance in that tradition. 
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It is difficult to comprehend a Judaism 
without it. 

Mordecai Kaplan is convinced that Amer- 
ican Jewry must either accept the principles 
of his reconstructionism or face ultimate 
and complete extinction. We cannot yet 
determine whether or not this prophecy is 
valid. And yet, even if we disagree with this 
philosophy, we cannot disregard it. It is 
more than simply the expression of one 
man. It is a philosophy now adhered to by 
a large number of rabbis and Jewish laymen. 
Even more important, it is a philosophy 
geared for the so-called “modern” American 
Jew, and as such it deals with many of Jew- 
ry’s most pressing present problems. 





THE HUNT 


By Setwyn S. Scuwartz 


The subway—unskilled hunter 
In the dark 

Clatters, 

Scatters, 

Bashes everything together. 
Smashed is the silence, 
Dashed the light. 

You fall into my arms— 


A captive. 


The tunneled, spraying fire-sshower 
Dances before our eyes, 

Through windows, 

Through doors. 

Let us flee from the blue jungle city, 
Disappear into the moist 

Hide of Night 

And swing over the stars, 

And no one, not even the serpent, 
Will come between us. 


Translated from the Yiddish by 
Maurice M. Shudofsky 
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HERE ARE THOSE who, dedicated to 
the logos, to the written word incar- 
nate, produce small, stippled, minor 
pieces—epichorial and provincial sketches, 
bucolic vignettes, fireside scenes, fleeting 
though vivid, complete and satisfying, it may 
be, and competent withal, in a subdued key. 
There are those others—not numerous of 
course in any age—who are timeless, who 
achieve work that breathes expansively, that 
breaks through the barriers of time, through 
ethnic frontiers, and strikes sharply and 
plangently into the deep roots of human 
ways. 

Zalman Schneour belongs in this latter 
category. His fiction is of universal intent. 
The milieu he presents, the local folkways 
and the mores of his tales may be identifi- 
able in a topographical sense. But the inher- 
ent, the essential character of his people 
belongs to all. Their flaunting hilarities and 
their encounters with the hazards of fate, 
the upheaval and turmoil of their embattled 
emotions, their knaveries and frustrations, 
the inadequacies of their fulfillments in 
relation to their lusts and longings, the dra- 
matic impact engendered by their associa- 
tions with their kin, their fellow-men, and 
the ultimate purposefulness of their very 
lives—these features are applicable, when 
stripped of distinctive linguistic idiom, or 
communal idiosyncracies, or domestic inter- 
ludes, to the entire man, under all circum- 
stances, on all occasions. I am a man, cries 
any Schneour character, following Terence’s 
ancient apothegm, and all that affects man 
affects me. 


Throughout a comparatively long span, 
Schneour has been diligently active, prolific, 
in the literary field. Some of his industry, it 
is true, has been dedicated to specific periods, 
to particular circumstances, to personal land- 
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marks, to religious challenges, to diversions 
and digressions intellectual or nationalistic. 
Such exclusive efforts have their place in the 
totality of a man’s work, to be caught up 
and appraised in bulk. But what, in 
Schneour’s case, will certainly remain, when 
his parerga are set aside, is the body of his 
imaginative, creative fiction, unreal in its 
conceptual formalities, yet intensely realistic 
in its verifiable, Socratic truth. The devices 
of fiction are mere veneer, adornments for 
the skeletal corpus; beyond and behind these 
scribal trappings quiver the live protagonists, 
wrestling with themselves, at grips with the 
bewildering cosmic plan. 

Consider, briefly and comprehensively, 
first, the man himself, his milieu, his media, 
because all these factors are perforce injected 
into his major achievement. By inclination 
and the chances of life, Schneour is a cos- 
mopolitan, roaming the highways of Europe, 
from Warsaw to Berlin, to Paris, to Pales- 
tine. Born in Shklov, in Russian territory, 
in 1889, he displayed an early and precocious 
talent. His psyche lay deeply embedded ‘in 
Chassidic traditions, and young Schneour 
absorbed them in the normal course of He- 
braic training. Then, but unlike Zbarzher 
and other nomadic Jewish spirits, Schneour 
left home at the age of thirteen. Spiritually, 
he was adult now, independent, ready to 
face the cosmos, the world of reality; and, 
like Arminius Vambéry, like Alphonse Dau- 
det, like Pissarro and Pascin, like Flaubert 
and Barrie and that writing and painting 
sodality bent on achieving the glare and 
repute of the Big City, Zalman Schneour 
set out on his spiritual, his literary pilgrimage. 

The large cities, the megalopolis with its 
ferment of intellectual restlessness, its daring 
probings and brusque detours, attracted him 
particularly. There was, in that earlier Rus- 
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sian period, the sojourn in Odessa, when the 
young neophyte took flame and fervor from 
contacts with such luminaries as Bialik and 
Mendele Mocher Sforim. Then the pull 
came westerly, and Warsaw drew him on. 
Here Schneour felt his own personal direc- 
tion, first working with a publishing house, 
then acting as secretary to Isaac Loeb Peretz, 
and, memorably, the spiritual communion 
with the littérateur Frischman. Wilna fol- 
lowed, and travel in Switzerland; a spell of 
captivity in Germany during the first world 
cataclysm; longer, productive, intense years 
in Paris; alternating, once more, with travel 
until, finally, when Paris was overrun by the 
Nazis, Schneour migrated to the United 
States. 

Equally with his physical restlessness, 
Schneour’s mental pilgrimage was packed 
with progressive literary assurances. He was, 
in fact, a young literary prodigy, and from 
adolescence onward he continuously pro- 
duced evidences of his potentialities. In all, 
he has achieved a mass of poetry and prose 
in Yiddish and Hebrew, embracing lyric and 
epic verse, short stories and vignettes, essays 
and literary criticism that would fill some 
three-score volumes—all or most of it still 
untranslated into English, although a sub- 
stantial proporition of his work has appeared 
in a dozen European languages. 

Schneour first came into the literary hori- 
zon, among English-speaking peoples, with 
the appearance of Noah Pandre. It was true 
that his Napoleon and the Rabbi had pre- 
viously appeared in French, but the audience 
was comparatively small, and the resultant 
acclaim was of necessity equally circum- 
scribed. But Noah Pandre put Schneour on 
the international literary map. Its wild cos- 
mic humor, in the Ben Jonson sense, and its 
deep awareness of human frailties are the 
insignia of a full-fledged maturity. Noah 
Pandre is in essence a homily, a human and 
humane message, in which the pathetic and 
perplexed Noah stands as the symbol of all 
human pertubations in confrontation with 
powerful, elusive forces. Noah is the quixotic 
knight-errant, the eternal adventurer, strug- 
gling against society, battling with the ob- 
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structive windmills, with the mysteries of 
the universal eternities. 

Noah Pandre is global in scope, timeless 
in its schematic variations, warm and lusty. 
It belongs, in fact, to the long sequence of 
mediaeval folk tales, ranking with wayward 
picaresque adventuring and legendary chron- 
icles that were popular in the Middle Ages. 
It has touches of the still earlier Petronius’ 
Trimalchio, that rollicking boor. It has the 
earthiness and gusto of Rabelais. There is a 
roguish cunning that permeates the book, 
provoking, unprincipled, bound by its own 
ethics, audaciously appealing. It is contemp- 
tuous of accepted conventions, and laughs 
at strait-laced concepts. It bursts the prim 
bubbles of arrogance and pseudo-distinction, 
of pretension and transient wealth and 

wer. 

Basically, Noah Pandre is the saga of the 
Common Man of the ghetto of Eastern 
Europe, or of Fez, of Meshed or Salonika. 
Noah is the butcher boy of uncouth up- 
bringing, unlettered contacts, raw and blunt 
mores. Yet, with all such frustrations and 
obstructions, despite the lack of intellectual 
and Talmudic prowess, despite his meagre 
reasoning faculties, deep down in himself 
he maintains a certain appealing humanity, 
even a degree of personal courage. He is the 
prototype of the clownish ghetto jester who 
in the critical emergency provokes resound- 
ing applause, gasps of respect. For, in spite 
or tortures, agonies of imprisonment in the 
little Russian-Jewish township, he is the ex- 
emplar of the Fool in excelsis, a kind of 
modern, more sober, more tragic Til Eulen- 
spiegel, as robustious, as lusty of sinews, and 
just as eager to confront life as his Flemish 
antecedent. 

An analysis, then, of Noah Pandre is vir- 
tually an analysis of Schneour’s basic fic- 
tional approach, his teleology, and his 
pragmatic viewpoint. Against the backdrop 
of a peasant village packed with Jews of 
varying degrees of capacity and circum- 
stances, emotional control, communal sig- 
nificance, the cosmic tumults and conflicts 
of life play their part. There are drinking 
sprees and dallying with the wenches, bick- 
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erings and rivalries among the drivers, each 
plotting to take the heaviest loads to town. 
Over the rougher levels a touch of dalliance 
is spread, always intrusive, always purpose- 
ful. The scenes of the sweating horses, pant- 
ing on muddy highways; the pettiness and 
small barbarities of the Moscovite minor 
officials, particularly the incorruptible Police 
Chief—all have a touch of the intimate 
Ruysdael designs. And amidst this confu- 
sion and challenge, and the seething village 
shriekings and lovemakings, provocations 
and stratagems, towers, in spite of his help- 
lessness, but in all his massive bulk, the 
innocent Noah, a scapegoat, a cosmic butt, 
under accusation of arson and other framed 
charges. That is the fate of every Noah, of 
every symbolic Jewish Jester, who is forced 
to laugh in the face of tragedy, although the 
tragedy is not of his own devising, but be- 
comes his by a kind of characterial destiny. 

Ultimately, as in the Promethean myth, 
there is a ray of hope, a closely hugged secret, 
pregnant with deliverance, so that, through 
this animated review of ghetto life, there 
stride forth the counter-reflection of the lit- 
tle people, the small shopkeepers and smaller 
bureaucracy, the Talmudical students and 
the firemen, the peasants and coachmen, 
with Sender Pardon as their elder, with 
Simchah Tureru, the professional drunkard 
and the furtive Chaim, the millionaire, who, 
massed around Noah Pandre himself, raise 
him to the status of a historical personality, 
a bygone humanistic resurgence. 

What is typical of Schneour’s technique 
is his heartiness, his delight in physical 
things, so dominant in the not dissimilar 
Emile Zola. In a very material sense 
Schneour is a kind of Judaic replica of the 
gustatory, gourmandizing Zola. There is no 
single novel of his that is a creative invoca- 
tion to and eulogy on the gastronomic facul- 
ties, but throughout Noah Pandre there is 
a pervasive relish in eatables. He dwells with 
affection, with Dickensian indulgence and 
detail, with an almost lyrical rapture, on the 
items of breakfast, of dinner, of family meals 
and snacks. Noah himself, compact of raw 
meat, like the butcher he was, son of butch- 
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ers, stuffs to repletion, encouraging his 
daintier wife Mary with equal gusto. In Reb 
Jacob’s house, before the German occupa- 
tion, the description of eating assumes a 
Homeric note, an epic comprehensiveness, 
with social and spiritual innuendos inter- 
twined among the very items of the table. 
So Schneour again and again returns to inns 
and banquets and festive dinners, to the 
heroic feats of munching, crunching pro- 
tagonists, revelling in the goodness of the 
earth’s produce. 

Noah Pandre, then, typifies the small 
humble creature, striving to escape from 
realities, never quite succeeding, always con- 
fronted with the palpable obstacles of estab- 
lished law, or communal ethics. But, in the 
totality, Noah Pandre, insofar as a small 
man is capable, wrests from his very ex- 
istence whatever will adapt itself, under 
whatever circumstances, to his characterial 
make-up, to his inner inarticulate longings. 
Noah Pandre, in short, although in his crude 
literalness he would reject the implication, 
is the exemplar of Man against his Fate, 
against predestined finality. 

There is fortunately a sequel to Noah 
Pandre. It is The Song of the Dnieper, con- 
tinuing Noah’s adventures in Shklov, on the 
Dnieper. It is an epic vision once more, with 
a throng of similar characters—petty trades- 
men and wagoners, innkeepers, peasants. 
There is the ecstatic relish of sheer living, 
darkened on occasion by agonies imposed 
by vicious officialdom. But through it all 
marches Noah, to the tune of a poetic surge 
and swing against the background of river 
and woodland, that makes him an eternal 
personality. 

In his other major work, The Downfall, 
Schneour approaches the heights of Singer 
and Opatoshu, of the early Asch of Three 
Cities and Salvation. The Downfall is fac- 
tually the story of the Fall of the House of 
Shatz, merchants. But it is virtually and 
implicitly the story of the downfall of Jewry, 
of Warsaw Jewry, under the German occu- 
pation in the first world war. It is a complete 
pattern, conclusive and ultimate; and re- 
peated history merely accentuates, but does 
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not essentially change, the stable, eternally 
identical picture of the Passion of a People. 

Pounding onward in a kind of Greek 
ineluctable finality, it marches toward utter 
doom, with the same swift, unfaltering pace 
of a Sophoclean tragedy, or the more psy- 
chologically realistic grimness of Euripidean 
necessity. Yet Schneour, in this awareness 
of the dichotomy in man, in the society he 
has created, and in the cosmos itself, relieves 
the thunderous background with lighter, re- 
silient touches, in the manner of Shake- 
speare in the alternating gloom and humor 
of Hamlet, in the contrasts of the clownish 
antics of the Roman mob against the dark 
impacts of the conspiratorial conclaves. So 
the Merry Widow, Zosia Kalwary, is a type 
akin to a female Falstaff, jovial and full- 
blooded, and taking upon her individual self 
the burden and imminence of Judaic omi- 
nous cataclysms. Consistently, in fact, 
Schneour varies the tone of his huge ethnic 
symphony by means of techniques as old 
and as appealing as Homer. There is the 
flashback that reveals pre-occupation with 
Jewish life in Warsaw, hearty and clamor- 
ous, earthy yet anxiously searching for intel- 
lectual goals. There are equally Homeric 
scenes depicting the feasts of the heroes, of 
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the men and women in intimate home sur- 
roundings. Food and drink, as in the ancient 
epics, sprawl across the greater episodes, 
knitting work and strife together, enticing 
by menus. It is all a depiction of a rich, 
reputable household, symbolic of multitudes 
of a similar type. Zola’s L’Assommoir treated 
another downfall, attributable to loose, ex- 
cessive, unrestrained, masterful drink. 
Schneour’s Downfall is, to an extent, less 
materially palpable in its essence. Yet, with 
all its emotional travail, it is fundamentally 
no less soundly economic in its bases. 

The most significant feature of Schneour’s 
fiction is its spaciousness, implying a univer- 
sal audience, in the manner of the masters 
such as Turgeniev, Honoré de Balzac, 
Thomas Mann. And Schneour’s verbal dex- 
terity, his feeling for contrasts, for sensitive 
chiaroscuro, never deserts him. He is nor- 
mally in control of his technique. True, he 
is emotionally touched by his men and 
women, by the variousness of his bucolic 
landscapes, of rivers in spated and lush fer- 
tilities, of urban plenteousness and high 
hilarities and sinister intrusions. But he is 
never dominated by them. Always he re- 
mains the master, the poet, in the Greek 
sense — that is, the ultimate creator, the 
Maker. 





KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 
By Puytuis M. FLaic 


There is a cloud that moves across the sun 
Insidiously curtaining the light; 

Darkness draws near though morning has begun, 
Bringing a fear, not fathered by the night. 
There are rough waters underneath the tide 
Destroying small and unsuspecting ships 

And towing them to depths where monsters hide, 
Whose tentacles will hold them in their grips. 
Is there a power strong enough to pull 

The cloud away from sun, restoring day? 

Is there a force to raise a battered hull— 

A chart to guide the vessel on its way? 
Knowledge can blow the clouds away from dawn 
And combat evil forces where they spawn. 











She Jews of . Angeles 


ack IN 1850 when Los Angeles counted 

3,530 residents eight of them were Jews. 

A quarter of a century later, in 1876, 

there were 600 Jews living among the 

residents of the city. Today the Jewish popu- 

lation in Greater Los Angeles, an area which 

has grown fantastically to close to 6 million 
inhabitants, has passed the 400,000 mark. 

In these figures the history of the Jewish 
community of Los Angeles is illustrated. It is 
the history of the largest minority group in the 
city, surpassing the fast-growing Negro popu- 
lation by more than 100,000. Of the various 
minority groups in Los Angeles none has been 
better integrated into the community life of 
this, America’s fastest growing metropolis.* 
None are playing a greater role in the profes- 
sions, in trade, finance, and especially in the 
movie industry, than they are. They are spread 
over a wider area than any other minority 
group. Yet, it would be misleading if one were 
to conclude from these facts that the Jewish 
community does not face, even today, definite 
problems of discrimination, and to a certain 
degree even segregation. They are well equipped 
to cope with these problems, however, cad the 
main reason for this is their highly effective 
community-wide organization which centers in 
the large modern building of the Los Angeles 
Jewish Community Council on Vermont 
Avenue. 

The sociologist who undertakes to make a 
study of the Los Angeles Jewish community is 
pleasantly surprised by the fact that his work 
in gathering the necessary data and in contact- 
ing almost any Jewish organization of impor- 
tance in the city is made easy by the existence 
of this highly coordinated center of Jewish ac- 
tivities which is probably unique in the whole 
country. The Los Angeles Jewish Community 
Council represents today over 400 affiliated 
organizations with a total membership of more 
than 125,000 adults. It conducts the annual 
campaign for the United Jewish Welfare Fund 
which raised in 1957 over $6,300,000. Here 
programs for youth, education, culture, com- 
munity planning and relations are mapped out 


* See my articles on the Mexican Americans, The 
Negro in Los Angeles, and the Japanese Americans 
in previous issues of THE Cuicaco Jewish Forum. 


By MARTIN HALL 


by the representatives of the many affiliated 
organizations. Here the Federation of Jewish 
Service Organizations coordinates all the ac- 
tivities in the field of social services. Here the 
Jewish Youth Council has made its headquar- 
ters. You find a Jewish Employment Service, 
a Counseling Service, and a Family Service. 
Adjacent to the Jewish Community Council's 
building is the Jewish Community Libra 
which contains books and publications of al- 
most every conceivable kind related to Jewish 
life, not only in Los Angeles but throughout 
the nation. This writer is indebted to this li- 
brary for the generous help he received in 
compiling data, some not even published at 
the time of this writing, to complete the pic- 
ture of Jewish life in the “City of the Angels.” 

Of the major Jewish organizations affliated 
with the Council are the B’nai B’rith with 50 
men’s and 50 women’s chapters and a total of 
16,000 members, Hadassah, the Women’s 
Zionist Organization with some 9,000 mem- 
bers, the local chapter of the National Council 
of Jewish Women, the numerous Jewish Work- 
men’s Circles, and many more. Besides, the 
following national Jewish organizations main- 
tain regional offices in Los Angeles: 


American Jewish Congress 
American Jewish Committee 
Anti-Defamation League 
Jewish Labor Committee 
Jewish Veterans 

Jewish Youth Council 


As it has happened so often in Jewish his- 
tory, the Los Angeles Community was born at 
a time of great and tragic persecution of the 
Jewish people. It came into being in 1933 as 
the direct result of Hitler’s anti-Jewish drive, 
when it became necessary to coordinate the 
often over-lapping activities of many Jewish 
organizations trying to help and take care of 
the large influx of Jewish refugees from Hitler 
Germany. But it has become a permanent 
organization providing for the first time a 
center for hundreds of Jewish organizations 
none of which alone could presume to speak 
for the whole Jewish community of Los An- 
geles. The advantages for public relations and 
for a far more effective representation of the 
Jewish community in the life of the city have 
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amply justified the tremendous amount of work 
and sacrifice in terms of time and energy that 
has gone into the making of the Council. 

In 1950 the Los Angeles Jewish Community 
Council established a grant for a three-year 
study of Jewish population in the Greater 
Los Angeles area. Fred Massarik, working un- 
der this grant for the period from 1950 to 
1953, has given us the t available popula- 
tion study. The figures used in the following 
pages are taken from this study. At the time 
of its publication in 1953 there were 329,527 
Jews living in the area of Greater Los Angeles, 
which includes Long Beach with 1,800, Pasa- 
dena with 4,500 and Santa Monica with 8,000 
residents. Since then the total Jewish popula- 
tion has risen above the 400,000 mark. This 
gives some idea of the fast tempo of growth. 

During the ten years from 1941 to 1950 the 
total Jewish population in the area increased 
from 130,212 to 319,027. This total increase 
is even faster than the phenomenally fast 
tempo of increase in the general population. 
What makes this increase even more signifi- 
cant is the following breakdown into figures 
for the various age groups: 


Percent of 
Age Group 1941 1950 Increase 
Up to 5 6,110 26,550 334.5% 
5to9 6,500 24,871 282.6% 
10 to 19 17,810 35,788 106.6% 
20 to 24 10,536 15,924 51.2% 
25 to 44 44,720 112,889 152.4% 
45 to 64 32,890 80,815 145.7% 
65 and over 11,440 22,190 94 %G% 


The largest increase is thus shown among 
small children and among those persons be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 44. That would in- 
dicate, as indeed more recent figures have 
confirmed, that the increase will continue with 
the number of potential parents guaranteeing 
the continuation of the fast growth in the num- 
ber of children. The recent tendency toward 
larger families will accentuate this development 
even more. But even in the age bracket of 45 
to 64 the increase of more than 145% is re- 
markable, and the increase in the number of 
aged persons above 65 reflects a general picture 
in California over the past twenty years. 

What characterizes the Jewish population of 
Los Angeles is a high degree of mobility. It is 
interesting to note that 61.7% have occupied 
their homes less than five years, while only 
13.5% have lived at the same location for 10 
years or longer. That does not mean that a 
majority of the Jewish inhabitants of the area 
have come here only within the last five years. 
Actually, 55.5% have lived in Los Angeles for 
10 years or longer. But mobility within the 
area has been and still is high. Of the 18.5% 
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who indicated that they wished to move from 
their present place of residence, 70% wanted 
to move to some more desirable part of the 
Greater Los Angeles area. The figures in the 
above-mentioned population study indicate 
that the largest influx of Jewish people into 
the area took place between 1945 and 1948. 

Originally the highest concentration of Jews 
was found in the so-called Boyle-Heights area 
on the East Side of the city. Then a steady 
move towards the West side began and has 
continued unabated. At the time of publica- 
tion of the survey in 1953 the percentage of 
Jews to the total population in certain areas of 
Greater Los Angeles gave the following pic- 
ture: In the Beverly Fairfax area, which in- 
cludes a part of Hollywood, 66.3% of the 
population are Jews. In the adjacent Wilshire- 
Fairfax area, and somewhat more to the West 
and South, the percentage is 60.1%. Still in 
the Southern part of Boyle-Heights, where the 
original concentration of Jews occurred, the 
percentage is 56.4%, and in North City Ter- 
race, which is also located on the East side of 
town, the figure is 42.3%. 

This move to the West side started in the 
forties when, because of economic advance- 
ment, more and more Jewish families left 
Boyle-Heights and City Terrace and moved 
into the Fairfax area on the West side. More 
recently the number of Jewish homes in fash- 
ionable Beverly Hills and the even more fash- 
ionable Westwood and Brentwood area has 
shown a marked increase. But in terms of 
numbers more important is the great influx of 
Jews into the fast-growing suburban area of 
San Fernando Valley, north of the Hollywood 
mountains. It is here that the most fabulous 
population growth has taken place, largely as 
a result of the expansion of the airplane indus- 
try, one of southern California’s most impor- 
tant industries. The Jews have had their share 
in the growth of this area. In 1953 the per- 
centage of Jewish residents’ in San Fernando 
Valley was already 11.3%, with Beverly Hills, 
Westwood, and Brentwood already outdis- 
tanced (11.2%), as was also Hollywood 
(10.6%). But since 1950 the number of Jew- 
ish residents in the San Fernando Valley area 
has tripled and passed the 100,000 mark. Other 
suburban areas, like Whittier and San Gabriel, 
show the same general trend. 

Where did the Jews of Los Angeles come 
from? It is not surprising to find that only 
5.8% come directly hom other countries. The 
general trend of Jewish immigration to the 
United States has always been from Europe to 
the East Coast and from there, usually after a 
stay in the East, to the Midwest, and finally, 
for some, to the West Coast. That this has 
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been indeed a move by stages is shown by the 
fact that before coming to Los Angeles more 
had their last residence in the Midwest States 
(38.1%), than in the Atlantic Coast States 
(31.8%). Yet, by far the largest number came 
from New York (24%), while 17.3% came 
from Chicago, 2.6% from Philadelphia, and 
1.4% from Boston. An interesting phenome- 
non should be mentioned in this connection. 
Apparently there is a strong bond linking those 
a came from certain cities. Several Jewish 
cultural clubs, reading circles, etc. are 4 
ized on that level. So you find a Chicago club 
a Pittsburgh club, and many others named 
after the city in the East or Midwest from 
which the members migrated to Los Angeles. 

While only 21.4% were born in Los An- 
geles, with the Mid-Atlantic States following 
closely with 20% and the Midwest States with 
18.1%, the total number of foreign born is 
only 32.1%, among whom those born in Rus- 
sia are the most numerous with 13.3%. Of all 
the Jews in Los Angeles in 1953, 67.9% were 
born in the United States. 

The economic status of the Los Angeles Jew 
in general is above the average level of well- 
being. The constant movement from the less 
desirable and low-rent areas of the original 
Jewish neighborhoods on the East side of town 
to the more comfortable and even to the fash- 
ionable areas on the West side, or, more re- 
cently to the fast-growing modern suburban 
areas, reflects this general increase in living 
standards of the Jewish community. A further 
illustration of this fact can be found in the 
employment structure of the Los Angeles 


Jewry. 
Of the total employed Jewish population, 
according to the 1953 survey, these were the 


percentages: 
Wholesale-Retail 35.89% 
Manufacturing 21.6 % 
Professions 12.28% 
Finance 7.06% 
Personal Services 5.05% 
Government 3.17% 


The advancement from one generation to 
the next is reflected in the level of education. 
Over 50% of the young male adults have fin- 
ished college, with 18% finishing post-graduate 
studies. On the other hand, more than half in 
the aged group of 65 years and over did not 
go beyond the 8th grade. In general, education 
among the male is considerably better than 
among the female part of the population. 

As in all other minority groups, the various 
degrees of cultural assimilation indicate the 
age-old tensions between the generations. Of 
the 21.1% who use at least some Yiddish at 
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home, the great majority is composed of the 
foreign-born and the older generation. In terms 
of religious affiliation the orthodox Jews lead 
among those using Yiddish. — percent of 
them so indicated; while among the Conserva- 
tives only 26.6%, and among the Reformed 
only 16.7% speak any Yiddish. In other words, 
it is not only the religious Jew who has kept 
the use of Yiddish alive in his family. 

The religious picture as of 1957 shows a 
preponderance of orthodox and conservative 
congregations over the Reformed Synagogue. 
Thirty-five congregations are orthodox, 27 con- 
servative and Wy ches. There are 3 Sephar- 
dine congregations. Los Angeles has become a 
center for religious training and studies for the 
West Coast. Both the United American He- 
brew Congregations and the United Synagogue 
of America maintain regional offices in the 
city. The Jewish Theological Seminary has a 
West Coast branch in the University of Juda- 
ism. In addition there are the West Coast 
Talmudic Seminary and the Jewish Institute 
of Religion. 

There are many Jewish schools connected 
with synagogues. At the time of this writing 
(1957) 20,000 children went to 70 separate 
schools and 120 school entities, such as kinder- 
garten and weekly schools, the majority attend- 
ing once a week. The survey gives a detailed 
breakdown in answer to the question: how 
many of the Los Angeles Jews received Jewish 
education in terms of years of attendance? 
Here are the figures: 


MALE 
2 to 6to 10 Yrs. 
None 1Yr. 3Yrs. 9 Yrs. & Over 
Children 42.3% 19.2% 261% 2.4% 
Teen-age 10 % 167% 45 % 15 % 
Young 
Adults 21 % 2.1% 72.9% 
Adults 21.3% 23.4% 22.3% 23.5% 10.1% 
Aged 23.1% 1% 19.2% 21.2% 19.1% 
FEMALE 
Children 48.6% 15.6% 23.9% 5.5% 
Teen-age 30.6% 8.3% 44.4% 11.2% 
Young 
Adults 41.5% 8.5% 27.1% 15.3% 3.4% 
Adults 37.5% 45% 274% 144% 58% 
Aged 32.1% 1.7% 25.2% 11.3% 10.4% 


It is somewhat difficult to arrive at any con- 
clusions from these statistics. What we have 
said before about the difference in general edu- 
cational level between the male and the female 
Jew does hold for Jewish education as well. 
There were three times as many teen-aged girls 
who had no Jewish education at all as there 
were boys in the same age class. There were 
almost twice as many young adult females as 
there were young adult males who had had no 
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such education. Among the young adults who 
had from 6 to 9 years of Jewish education the 
ratio between males and females is even more 
disproportionate—72.6% for the males and 
only 15.3% for the females. The relatively high 
percentage of children of both sexes without 
any Jewish education might reflect a tendency 
away from emphasis on Jewish education 
among the younger generation in general. On 
the other hand, the high figure of Jewish edu- 
cation spreading over 6 to 9 years of attendance 
among the young adult men (72.6%) might 
have the opposite effect in coming years when 
these young men will have their own families 
and might carry their own Jewish educational 
tradition over into the education of their chil- 
dren. Only time can tell. 

Speaking of Jewish education as a yardstick 
for self-identification with the Jewish commu- 
nity, it is significant that the percentage of 
inter-marriage is very low. Only 4.8% married 
into non-Jewish families. 

In this connection the answers given in the 
survey to the question: “What makes you a 
Jew?” throw some light on the ratio between 
those who feel their Jewishness strongly as a 
matter of religious and/or cultural tradition 
and those who regard it a mere accident of 
birth. Here are the percentages in terms of the 
four most frequently mentioned answers by 
those who were interviewed: 





Religion, Culture, 

Birth Upbringing Ethics Tradition 
Male: 35.5% 30.3% 18.3% 16.2% 
Female: 39.4% 30.6% 18 % 15.1% 


Some, of course, gave more than one reason. 

Neither time nor space allows me to give in 
detail the efforts made to fill the many and 
changing needs of the Jewish community in 
Los Angeles. There is the highly effective 
and systematic work done by the local branch 
of the Anti-Defamation League in its never- 
ending struggle against all sorts of manifesta- 
tions of anti-Semitism, job discrimination, 
housing restrictions, etc. More will be said 
about this particular organization later. There 
are groups with special interest in the history 
of the Los Angeles Jewish community, like the 
Southern California Jewish Historical Society. 
There is the Jewish Welfare Council, branch- 
ing out into every field of social welfare, and 
there are many other groups. None, in this 
writer’s opinion, is of greater importance for 
the future of the local Jewish community than 
the Jewish Youth Council, which over the past 
years has developed into a sort of Junior Jewish 
Community Council. Already more than 200 
youth groups have established organizational 
relationships with the Council. A board of 45 
youth leaders, elected on a rotating basis twice 
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a year, one half in the “Summer Representa- 
tive Assembly” and the other half in the ““Win- 
ter Representative Assembly,” meets regularly 
once a month. These leaders constitute not 
only a forum for expression of opinions and 
exchange of experiences between the various 
youth groups, but in a very real sense a train- 
ing center for young people willing to assume 
over-all community responsibility. 

A great number of committees deal with 
such problems as social action, adult relations, 
aid in programming, publicity, general orienta- 
tion and their role in connection with the 
United Jewish Welfare Fund. 

In recent years almost all the program activi- 
ties of the Youth Council were directed towards 
young adults. This emphasis has been changed 
to include more and more programs for teen- 
agers and to assure more representation from 
this age group. Already results are encouraging. 

The Representative Assemblies, meeting 
twice a year, have proved to be of great value 
in creating community feeling among the many 
youth groups who send their more than 150 
representatives to these events. At the last 
Summer Representative Assembly, Rosalind 
Wyman, Los Angeles City Council Woman, 
was the principal speaker. Her talk and a num- 
ber of round table discussions and seminars 
centered around the theme “Judaism and De- 
mocracy.” There have been special events spon- 
sored by the Youth Council, such as a large 
conference on the situation in the Middle East 
early in 1957 with the Israeli Consul, Raanan 
Sivan, as the main speaker. The training of 
new leadership at the “President’s Dinner’ for 
the officials of the affiliated organizations, the 
coordination of activities, and the systematic 
channeling of individuals into one or the other 
of the youth organizations, where they will feel 
most at home and can become useful, consti- 
tute an all-year-round job. 

This new generation of community leaders 
will face many new problems of which their 
parents never dreamed. Like the Los Angeles 
Jewish Community Council, they too have to 
work out a solution to such problems as that 
of their relationship to the new Jewish com- 
munity in the suburban area of San Fernando 
Valley. The Jewish population has tripled since 
1950 to a total of 100,000 in that area alone. 
It is only natural that they should want their 
own Jewish Community Centers—they have 
one of the most beautiful modern centers in 
the whole area—and that they should demand 
a certain autonomy in planning the life of the 
Jewish community in the Valley. Yet, their 
great potential contribution to the total life of 
the Jewish community in Greater Los Angeles 
must not be lost. A delicate balance has to be 
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found between the suburban needs of this 
group and the necessity for over-all coordina- 
tion with and integration into the Greater Los 
Angeles Jewish community and its activities. 
A Coordinating Jewish Community Council 
has already been formed in the Valley. The 
Valley Jewish Press has added another voice to 
the four other Jewish publications in the area 
—the Los Angeles edition of the Jewish Daily 
Forward, the B’nai B’rith Messenger, the Cali- 
fornia Jewish Voice, and the California Jewish 
Press. 

The Jews of Los Angeles have come a long 
way from the early times of the 1850’s when 
the first Jewish settlers came here, from the 
founding of the Hebrew Benevolent Society 
in 1855, and from the years of slow growth 
until 1876 when the Jewish community reached 
the number of 600 members. Too little has 
been written of the history of the Jews in Los 
Angeles and of their many contributions to its 
growth. One reads the memoirs of Harris New- 
mark, Sixty Years in Southern California, and 
one gets from the long and successful life of 
this Jewish pioneer an inkling of the mostly 
untapped wealth of Jewish history in the South- 
ern California metropolis. He had come to the 
sleepy town of Los Angeles in 1853 at the age 
of 19, one of the few immigrants who came 
from Europe straight to Los Angeles, where his 
brother had already established a business of 
his own. During the 62 years of his life in Los 
Angeles where he died in 1915 at the age of 
82, he was instrumental in giving Los Angeles 
its first railway; he was one of the first organ- 
izers of the Board of Trade and the Chamber 
of Commerce; and was one of the founders of 
the Los Angeles Public Library. He experienced 
anti-Semitism, but he overcame this obstacle 
as he did so many others in the rough-and- 
tumble days of the gold rush and the days of 
the Wild West. Yet, with all his great accom- 
plishments, with all the honors he received in 
his long life as one of the city’s outstanding 
citizens, he would not recognize his city today 
if he could see it. Nor could he have antici- 
pated the influence of the leaders of the Jewish 
community in the present life of the city. But 
without him and the many others among the 
early Jewish settlers in Los Angeles the city 
would not be what it is now. 

Names like David Tannenbaum, the present 
Mayor of Beverly Hills; Albert Isen, Mayor of 
Torrance; and Harold Shields, the young Jew- 
ish World War II veteran who recently was 
elected Mayor of Culver City on a reform 
ticket which ended an era of corruption in 
that suburban community—all these testify to 
the place which the Jews have made for them- 
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selves as trustees of public confidence in recent 
years. Judges like Stanley Mosk, Ben — 
David Coleman, Martin J. Katz, Louis 
Kaufman, and others symbolize this same fac- 
tor in the life of the city today. Among the 
industrialists are men like Tom May, the Exec- 
utive Vice President of the May Co.; Max 
Factor, head of the cosmetics firm; Karl Stern, 
the shoe manufacturer; and Eduard Mitchell, 
Chairman of the Board of the Beneficial Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Co. Others like Richard S. 
Dille, Louis Bayer, and Ed Zukerman in the 
building industry all emphasize the Jewish lead- 
ership in Southern California industry. In the 
entertainment industry names like those of 
Danny Kaye, George Burns, Jack Benny, and 
Groucho Marx have won national fame, as have 
Louis B. Mayer, Dore Schary, Samuel Gold- 
wyn, Jack L. Warner, and Joseph Schenk in 
the movie capital of the world. 

All of this does not mean that anti-Semitism, 
is non-existent today. One can still find job 
discrimination against Jews, their exclusion 
from some of the social clubs, and an unofficial 
numerus clausus at the medical schools. But 
the Jewish community, whose members can be 
rightly proud of their contribution to the 
growth of Los Angeles and their part in its 
civic leadership, deals with such conditions 
today much more effectively than ever before. 
One of the secrets of this effectiveness lies in 
the fact that organizations like the Anti-Defa- 
mation League have long realized that the way 
to fight discrimination against their own people 
is to fight all discrimination, regardless of who 
its victim is. Only last July, 1957, Jack Berman, 
head of the Los Angeles Anti-Defamation 
League, filed a protest with the United States 
government against job discrimination as prac- 
ticed by private employment agencies against 
Jews, Negroes, Mexicans, and Orientals. The 
report names over 200 firms, of which 21 are 
working on government contracts, as being 
guilty of this kind of discrimination, including 
40 manufacturers, 32 insurance firms, 10 food 
stores, and several oil companies and transpor- 
tation firms. Cooperating with the Los Angeles 
County Community Relations Council and 
organizations like the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the Anti- 
Defamation League was able to compile this 
comprehensive report in order to erase this 
black spot on the civic body of the community. 
Carrying the fight not only for the Jewish vic- 
tims of such shocking discrimination, but for 
those of other minority groups as well, an alert 
Jewish leadership has thereby strengthened its 
own position in the community at large. 








“Be Al Csttete 


ov str in Pablo’s studio and watch 
Y in paint. The sun comes through 

warm with the Paris April of 1945, and 
the war is unbelievable. You prop up your 
wounded arm and watch Pablo make magic 
with oils. 

These days he is doing nothing but Chas- 
sidim. Last week it was the ghetto musicians, 
the Klesmer. But not your ordinary trom- 
bonist. A curve of carmine in the bowl and 
round space over the left shoulder and he 
is a mystical musician who is pausing only 
for a breath before blowing at you from the 
canvas. Now, as you watch, a gray-bearded 
patriarch stretches and elongates to the up- 
per left before you, his grasping hands 
clutching for his God, his damp eyes beg- 
ging Him not to be so elusive. And while he 
paints his sacred themes, pausing occasion- 
ally to stroke his completely bald head, 
Pablo keeps up a running chatter. On Pari- 
sian gitls, pre-war and present, for instance. 

“They used to be so sympatico, Louis,” 
he would say. “Now they always want some- 
thing.” 

Or he would talk about the Germany to 
which he had gone from his native Poland, 
or how the exciting colors of Spain made 
horses so temperamental that when he fled 
Hitler to Spain he painted horses almost 
exclusively. His favorite subject was Paris, 
to which he moved after the defeat of the 
Loyalists. Only once did he talk about his 
years of hiding in Vichy France, and this 
was to explain his interest in Jewish themes. 

“Look at me? Am I a fighter?” No, he 
did not look the part. He was the short, 
fragile type. “So how could I get back at 
them? I said, “They destroy Jews; I will 
restore Jews.’ ” 

When Paris was freed he had returned 
bringing his canvases with him. The modi- 
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cum of fame his horses with flaring nostrils 
had been able to bring him became the 
stepping stone he needed for the display of 
the new Pablo Fuchs. Perhaps it was a Paris 
sentimental over the suffering of its Jews. 
Perhaps it was an anti-Nazi gesture, but 
Pablo’s “Oeuvres Juifs” was a startling suc- 
cess. People began to compare him with 
Picasso, and the Galleries Vendremere, 
fronting the left bank of the Seine, became 
one of the busiest art galleries in Paris. 

On leave in Paris for recuperation you 
visit the Vendremere. From the walls there 
dances ghetto Judaism in all its joy. Only 
when he discusses Parisian girls is Pablo 
sad; otherwise, the world dances for him or 
it laughs for him. Concerns are restraints 
and solemnity a worriment. Let the Klesmer 
play with his hat awry, the dancers tuck 
down their heads in sedate abandon, and 
the Chassid long for his God in uninhibited 
ecstasy. 

Pablo himself comes over when he sees 
you staring at a detail of a synagogue scene, 
an ark curtain. 

“Bist a Yid?” he asks, introducing himself. 

It was the magnificence of the ark curtain, 
you tell him. It reminds you of the one in 
the battered synagogue in Claremont which 
you had been the first to re-enter. You tell 
him how the old domed structure stands 
overlooking the main square. When your 
outfit had taken the town it had been four 
years since it had seen its last worshiper. 
Crawling through a shattered window, over 
weatherbeaten prayer books, and rain-warped 
benches, past the uncovered sealed ark, you 
entered a cloakroom. The maroon ark cur- 
tain hung in shimmering beauty, two rearing 
gilt lions clawing at the side of sequined ten 
commandments, surmounted by a golden 
crown. It shone in the dusky room like a 
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banked fire awaiting a breath of life to burst 
forth once again into living flame. 

“Ah, ark curtains. The Jewish form of 
tapestry,” Pablo says. And he starts to tell 
you how much he loves “parochesen,” how 
he had for a long time collected them, and 
how he had them hanging all over his house. 
And on he babbles about his early years in 
Poland and the synagogues he had seen, one 
eye cocked on every prospective buyer, never 
failing to bow to every newcomer. 

You meet him often after that, both at 
the Vendremere and at his studio. You 
would sit at the salon and watch Pablo greet 
the visitors. He would come trotting over. 
“Know who that was? Editor of the Figaro. 
Paid thirty thousand francs for that one in 
the corner.” And he would beam all over 
and hurry off to bow his shining head at 
the customers. 

You would have loved to buy one of those 
paintings yourself. Some day they would be 
worth far more than they were selling for; 
but with the franc at a one to one exchange 
it would take more than a lieutenant’s pay 
to buy even a small painting. You particu- 
larly like one of the Klesmer scenes: a bass 
fiddler lost in revery, as his crimson bow 
scrapes over his green strings. You cannot 
even think of the large synagogue scenes. 
Pablo says of them, “They are for museums,” 
which you take to mean that they are far 
beyond the price of any but philanthropists. 
But you will settle for your Klesmer. 

Sitting in Pablo’s studio one day, notic- 
ing how the ark curtains hanging gracefully 
on the walls catch the warm sunlight, you 
thought that an exchange might be possible. 

“Pablo, how about my getting you the 
ark curtain in Claremont in exchange for 
the painting of the bass fiddler?” 

Without halting his work, he says, “All 
right. You get it and we'll make some kind 
of business.” 

Certainly it was not right, you rationalize, 
but the weather will make its way across to 
the cloak-room and the dust will join it to 
destroy whatever is left of the ark curtain, 
and it will be lost. Pablo will cherish it. He 
will hang it on the wall, and he will take 
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care of it in the maner which a sacred reli- 
gious object deserves. And some day he will 
copy it in some painting and it will live 
again. Who would ever care for it in Clare- 
mont where no Jew now lives? 

You get the jeep because you say you 
want to visit the cemetery at Epinal where 
they buried the boys who were hit with you. 
As you near the Moselle, scenes come alive 
to you that lose their horror in the warmth 
of April. There is the hill. You had known 
that they had it zeroed in, and you knew 
that the driver would make a run for it, 
hoping to get through. You even heard the 
distant “BUF, BUF” of the firing, but you 
never believed that it would hit you, not 
you. And the bedlam of howl and noise, and 
then a quiet. And then the vague knowledge 
that you were being moved, and sleep. And 
now you had made it back to Claremont, 
but its residents never would. 

The town is more alive than when you 
had seen it last, but the stillness of decay 
hangs over the synagogue. The broken glass 
lies where it had been, the same warped 
benches, the prayer books stacked where you 
had picked them off the floor, now dried 
into grotesque shapes. The locked ark is 
beginning to sag and through the chinks 
you can make out the mantles covering the 
scrolls. 

As you reverently fold the ark curtain you 
feel like a grave robber. You think of those 
who once had been here and never again 
would be. Some day, perhaps, someone 
would ask, “What shall we do with the old 
synagogue?” and by ponderous bureaucratic 
steps word would get to the Chief Rabbi, 
and someone would come to take out the 
scrolls and bury the prayer books. And may- 
be then, it was nice to think, the roof would 
crash down and the walls crumble, like the 
ten commandments from the hands of 
Moses, for why live when God and his peo- 
ple no longer are here? 

Your way back is solemn. Your act of 
taking seems to mark the final end of the 
Jews in Claremont, and you feel like crying. 
You vow that the painting which Pablo will 
give you for the curtain will hang where you 
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can always see it, that it will always remind 
you of Claremont and its people and their 
fate. Just what you would do about it you 
do not know, but you would not allow any 
opportunity to pass to do whatever needed 
doing. 

You ring Pablo’s bell and enter. 

“Pablo, where are you?” 

“I am upstairs,” comes a sleepy reply. 
“Come up.” 

You have never been upstairs. You pass 
a blue ark curtain on the landing, and you 
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see in the upstairs hall two other curtains. 

“In here,” Pablo calls from the bedroom. 

You open the door and stand stunned by 
what you see. On the wall hangs an ark 
curtain. A large bed stands in the center of 
the room. The bedspread is an ark curtain. 
Pablo smiles up from a couch covered by an 
ark curtain on which he is lying. 

“How did you make out?” he asks. 

For a moment you cannot speak. 

“IT couldn’t get it,” vou say firmly. “It’s 
on its way to the Chief Rabbi.” 
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LTHOUGH HISTORIANS have not as yet 
A assessed the significance of the Nazi 
era, later judgment may confirm that 
Nazism and war brought to completion the 
much-delayed bourgeois revolution in Ger- 
many, albeit in a perverted, anti-democratic 
manner. On the stage of European history, 
Nazism was the anti-thesis to the Bolshevik 
revolution in Russia. Europe today stands in 
the shadow of the Nazi counter-revolution 
which, although defeated, did not fail to 
achieve many of its ends. 

It is understandable that the prevailing 
German attitude towards Nazism is deeply 
ambivalent. Germans are ashamed of the 
Nazi regime because of the atrocities com- 
mitted by it, such as the annihilation of 
Jews, Slavs, Socialists, Communists, and 
others. But an equally important cause of 
their shame is that the whole outside world 
despises Nazism. Most Germans conform to 
this universal judgment against Nazism be- 
cause they want to be accepted by other 
people, especially their Western neighbors. 
But Germans realize that the Nazis did 
them much good. Apart from burning away 
some of the dead weight of obsolete institu- 
tions, which the German people were unable 
to remove voluntarily, the Nazi leadership 
moved something deep within the German 
people. It gave them a sense of fulfillment, 
a consciousness of having found themselves, 
which they had not experienced before. Such 
an experience comes to a nation once in its 
lifetime because it creates a new nation. 
There is an important sense in which pres- 
ent-day Germany is a creation of Nazism, 
but the Germans are ashamed to acknowl- 
edge the relationship. 

The decisive contribution made by the 
Nazis to the evolution of Germany is that, 
with fire and sword, they consummated the 
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bourgeois revolution in Germany. Napoleon 
had failed to instigate it; indeed, he pro- 
voked an anti-revolutionary movement which 
drove Germany in the opposite direction. 
The revolution of 1848 in Germany was a 
flop, and the citizens’ constituent assembly 
ended by surrendering to the King of Prus- 
sia. The hour of the revolution struck finally 
in 1918. The Junker-Militarist ruling class, 
which was supported by big business, col- 
lapsed as a result of defeat in the world war, 
and power literally fell into the lap of the 
reluctant Social Democrats. Like L’il Abner, 
they refused to accept a million dollars be- 
cause they had set their heart upon a nickel. 
Since they did not take away the million 
dollars of the millionaires, they were soon 
cheated out of the nickel that they did take. 
All that the leaders of the Majority Socialists 
wanted was a democratic parliament. They 
had suffered so much from the absence of 
parliamentary democracy. A Socialist could 
never become the President of the Reich- 
stag, not to mention a minister of the 
Crown. The Socialists’ image of democracy 
was entirely limited to the terms of their 
Own experience: it was nothing more and 
nothing less than a parliamentary govern- 
ment resting upon universal suffrage. They 
shut their eyes to the fact that a democratic 
government cannot endure in the absence 
of a democratic social order. The ambitions 
of the German trade unionists were equally 
modest and self-effacing. 

The revolution of 1918 was a great em- 
barrassment to the Majority Socialists who 
had never wanted to destroy the existing 
state but merely to reform its formal politi- 
cal structure. But the trouble with the revo- 
lution, from the official Social Democratic 
standpoint, was that other people expected 
it to introduce Socialism. But the radical 
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left-wing proved equally incapable of con- 
ducting the revolution and merely drove the 
Majority Socialist leaders, who were deter- 
mined to protect the formal democracy of 
which they dreamed, into the arms of the 
surviving powers of the old order, namely, 
the army and the bureaucracy. Big business 
was also left untouched. It was only a matter 
of time before Socialists and other demo- 
cratic groups were robbed of the parliamen- 
tary institutions they had defended against 
the radical left at the cost of so much blood- 
shed. Thus the revolution miscarried, or it 
might be truer to say that it never took 
place. But the incompatibility, which was 
serious before 1914, between the economic 
structure of Germany and its backward polit- 
ical and social structure, increased still fur- 
ther during the Weimar Republic. Workers 
were intensely restless. Numerous political 
and semi-military groups appeared which 
constantly battled against one another. Polit- 
ical murders were the order of the day and, 
characteristically, victims on the left-wing 
were twenty to thirty times as numerous as 
those on the right-wing. Having failed to 
consummate the revolution in 1918, the 
Social Democratic Party had signed its own 
death warrant and lived on borrowed time. 
It was like an army which, although it never 
struck, constituted a danger to its enemies 
in the prevailing circumstances by its mere 
presence. That the enemies would annihilate 
it when they could was only to be expected. 
The historical necessity which waited to 
be realized was the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution. Since it had been delayed until 
the later historical period, the bourgeois 
revolution had become entangled with the 
Socialist revolution, as in Russia. The Ger- 
man Socialists having failed in their historic 
task, the alternative was an anti-Socialist 
counter-revolution. Irrespective of the pro- 
fessed aims of the Nazis, such as their plans 
for a Thousand-Year Reich, the historical 
purpose that they served and in which the 
war helped them, was to carry out the bour- 
geois revolution against the Socialists and 
democrats. As one looks back now the logic 
of past events seems quite clear. The twelve 
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years of Nazi rule, the Second World War, 
which ended in the defeat of the Nazis, the 
physical destruction of Germany, and the 
occupation of the bulk of its territory by the 
Western powers—all seem to have served 
the particular end. Although the end was 
served, the manner in which it was served 
left its deep and ineffaceable imprint. The 
German industrialists who paid Hitler re- 
ceived their money’s worth, even though 
some of them had despaired along the way 
and many others found his ways abominable. 
When the ruins left behind by the war were 
cleared and the house put into working order 
again, it was obvious that Germany had be- 
come the Capitalists’ paradise. Nazism and 
war swept away the hindrances that stood in 
the way of German Capitalism, such as the 
obsolescent aristocracy and hereditary mili- 
tary caste, as well as workers’ organizations 
and left-wing parties which jeopardized the 
smooth operation of German Capitalism. 
The Nazis themselves perished in the fires of 
the war. The belief prevalent at the war’s end, 
that the defeat and destruction of Nazism 
somehow benefited the progressive groups in 
Germany, was an illusion. The left had been 
wiped out in large part; its remnants were 
demoralized and quite harmless. The true 
victor of the whole historical episode was 
the conservative right-wing. Businessmen and 
entrepreneurs in the company of God-fear- 
ing Christian politicians were the natural 
leaders of post-war Germany along the road 
to economic miracle. The heroic age of Ger- 
man Capitalism had dawned. 

All political forces left-of-center had suf- 
fered a crushing defeat. The progressive 
intelligentsia was destroyed, as symbolized 
by the annihilation of the German Jewry 
which had supplied a large part of it. More 
decisive perhaps than this was that the en- 
tire democratic center and the left-wing 
were thoroughly discredited in the eyes of 
the masses. This happened to a large degree 
even before the Nazis came to power, as 
indicated by the tremendous spurt in votes 
won by the Nazis in the 1930 Reichstag elec- 
tion. Hitler's appointment to the Chan- 
cellorship and the comparatively smooth 
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manner in which he established the dicta- 
torial regime were evidence that the masses 
had lost confidence in other political parties 
and, equally, that the anti-Nazi parties, 
whether Socialists, Communists, or the 
Catholic Center, had lost confidence in 
themselves. After their rise to power the 
Nazis consolidated their hold upon the peo- 
ple politically and psychologically. That the 
bulk of the German people supported the 
Nazi regime is not contradicted but con- 
firmed by the existence of the concentration 
camps and the perpetration of atrocities 
which victimized many groups that had pre- 
viously enjoyed much support. Neither the 
atrocities nor the war to the bitter end would 
have been possible without the support of 
the masses. Rarely indeed has any other 
people demonstrated such a deep loyalty to 
its leaders as did the Germans to the Nazis. 
The prospect of defeat in the First World 
War caused mutinies in the armed forces 
and provoked a revolution which toppled 
the regime. But no number of defeats or 
disasters and no amount of suffering shook 
the people’s loyalty to the Nazis. Was it 
because the Nazis were agents of necessary 
changes which the other parties had proved 
too powerless to bring about? Nazism was 
demoniac; but one might argue that it had 
to be so because the tasks facing Germany 
were too difficult, the tensions seeking re- 
lease too explosive, the historical leeway to 
be made up too great. 

What sort of a Germany have the Nazis 
left behind them? For one thing, Germany 
today is more of a nation than it ever was. 
Nazis destroyed German particularism, and 
the post-war attempts to decentralize the 
political structure have not revived it. The 
rigid class structure of Germany was thor- 
oughly shaken up: the old élites were cor- 
rupted or discredited. Even the loss of 
territory and the flow of over ten million 
refugees into the shrunken West German 
Republic have contributed to the historical 
evolution, for these misfortunes have finally 
transformed Germany into an industrial, 
urban nation. So long as it possessed the 
large agricultural territories in the East—now 
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a part of Poland or under East German 
Communist control—Germany was a feudal 
as well as an industrial land. Its ruling class 
was the landed aristocracy, and peasant 
streaks were prominent in the mentality of 
the people. The romantic movements, espe- 
cially the wander-voegel movement among 
the German youth at the beginning of the 
present century, were essentially revolts 
against urban life and industrialism. This 
peasant heritage was also expressed in the 
cult of blood and soil. As a result of the 
Second World War, with the loss of agri- 
cultural lands in the East, the dispossession 
of the Junkers, and the shrinkage of Ger- 
many around its industrial heart in the 
Ruhr, Germany has become an industrial 
nation. The losses have proved advantageous 
since the Germans can buy foodstuffs from 
other countries much cheaper than they got 
from their own agricultural areas. They are 
now enjoying the benefits of lack of lebens- 
raum. The flood of refugees provided cheap 
and docile labor. The physical destruction— 
which appeared greater than it was—evoked 
the heroic efforts of the workers and created 
an unlimited market for all goods at any 
price. Many features of the early days of 
Capitalism in other countries were present 
in Germany after 1945. The regime of aus- 
terity enforced by the Nazis and augmented 
by the exigencies of the war—the frantic 
search for domestic raw materials as substi- 
tutes for those that Germany did not possess, 
the development of an economic autarky— 
proved highly beneficial to post-war German 
economy. It is due in large measure to con- 
sequences of Nazi economic policies that 
the present trade and economic position of 
Germany is so strong. Among other items of 
the heritage of the Nazi era are the sub- 
servience of the trade unions and the docil- 
ity of German workers, who recreated the 
destroyed property of their masters in return 
for wages that are even today among the 
lowest in Western Europe. 

The old chauvinist military caste, which 
led Germany into disastrous adventures, lost 
its social base with the disappearance of the 
Junkers. The new German army will be the 
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servant and not the master of the civilian 
authorities. Communists, who symbolized 
the revolutionary potentialities of German 
society in the Weimar era, no longer count 
at all. This fact is not altered by the ex- 
istence of a Communist regime in East 
Germany. All of Germany has already expe- 
rienced its revolution, and to try to provoke 
a revolution in Germany now is like trying 
to set fire to water. Revolutionaries and 
reformers alike have missed the bus. The 
Social Democratic Party, like the Com- 
munists, is condemned to impotence. In- 
deed, it has already adapted itself by abjuring 
all elements of Socialism. It accepts the 
ideology of free enterprise, has renounced 
class struggle, and condemned the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. For the foreseeable 
future, therefore, German Capitalism is 
secure from the threat of even reformist 
Socialism of the type represented by the 
British Labour Party. Paradoxically, just this 
situation makes a “democratic” political life 
in Germany possible, if by “democratic” we 
understand a parliamentary government 
based on free elections and a stable society 
where political opponents are not murdered 
nor sent to prison arbitrarily. Since there is 
no revolutionary threat from the left, there 
is no need for anyone to support a counter- 
revolutionary movement; and one does not 
murder harmless opponents. 

Since the bourgeois revolution was con- 
summated via a counter-revolution, and 
fought under the flag of reaction, irrational- 
ism, and immorality, it has left behind it a 
number of evil consequences. The damage is 
noticeable most clearly in intellectual and 
cultural life, for creativeness has disappeared. 
There is at present no intellectual excite- 
ment in Germany. No great works of art or 
literature have appeared, nor will they ap- 
pear until the writers face the past and 
conquer it. Will the depleted moral re- 
sources of Germany prove equal to the task? 
Anti-Semitism is still widespread although 
few Jews have survived or returned from 
having emigrated abroad. It is symbolic that 
anti-Semitism is often expressed by the dese- 
cration of Jewish graveyards. A great disad- 
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vantage for the future evolution of Germany 
will be the virtual disappearance of progres- 
sive political forces. This might not matter 
much if Capitalism—or its present German 
version—is capable of enduring for a long 
time to come. But if it is inherently unstable 
and transient, then Germany will be left 
behind in political evolution. Indeed, Ger- 
many may pull other countries behind. It 
may become a great reactionary force in 
European politics. 

In order to get a full picture of the impact 
of the Nazi counter-revolution upon the 
course of European history, we must place 
it in perspective as the anti-thesis to the 
Russian revolution. The Bolsheviks might 
not have been able to carry out their revo- 
lution if they had not been convinced that 
other countries in Europe, particularly Ger- 
many, would undergo similar revolutions. 
Russia was predominantly agricultural and 
not ripe for a Socialist revolution, but that 
would not be a great handicap if it united 
with other countries, such as Germany, 
which were ripe for Socialism. But failure 
of the revolution in Germany forced some 
desperate dilemmas upon the Russian lead- 
ers. Having promised land and peace to the 
peasant-soldiers, the Russian revolutionaries 
were from the beginning on the defensive 
militarily and ideologically. As Lenin put it 
bluntly, the Russian peasants would not 
fight to defend Socialism and they certainly 
would not fight an aggressive war to carry 
the revolution to other countries. Thus at 
the very beginning there was a conflict be- 
tween the interests of the Russian revolution 
and the cause of world revolution. The 
theory of Socialism in one country won its 
first, and probably decisive, battle at the very 
start; its success hindered the revolutions in 
other countries. Although Germany proved 
a great disappointment to the Bolsheviks, 
they could not do without it. Western na- 
tions were hostile to Germany as to Soviet 
Russia, and Germany was hostile to the 
West. It was natural that Russia should seek 
the cooperation of Germany although the 
latter was anti-Communist. The two coun- 
tries needed each other irrespective of the 
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ideological conflicts between them. Thus 
the Russo-German relations were highly 
ambivalent. After 1923, when a Communist 
uprising in Germany was planned but aban- 
doned at the last moment, Russia was no 
longer actively interested in promoting a 
Communist revolution in Germany, partly 
because it was too involved in its own inner 
problems, and partly because it was afraid 
of driving Germany too close to the West. 
Having given up the active planning of revo- 
lution, the Communist Party of Germany 
sat passively by when the world economic 
crisis hit the country, and permitted the 
Nazis to canalize the unrest among workers 
in the service of the counter-revolution. 

If the Russian revolution suffered a set- 
back because of the failure of a German 
revolution, we may imagine what happened 
to it when the counter-revolution triumphed 
in Germany. The self-declared historical 
mission of the Nazis in Europe was the 
destruction of Communism, along with 
much else. In this mission the Nazis almost 
succeeded, and in any case their success was 
greater than one might infer from the fact 
that Nazi Germany was defeated militarily. 
With a mortal enemy at the gates of Russia, 
there was not much place for dissidents at 
home, especially those who had close con- 
nections with Germany. Hence the purges 
in Russia to make absolutely certain that 
there would be no fifth column in case of 
conflict. Yet the purges undoubtedly re- 
duced the élan of Soviet Communism. Nazi 
attack on the Soviet Union bled her white, 
and Nazi barbarism could not fail to affect 
the morale of the Russian soldiers who had 
seen their friends and relatives murdered in 
cold blood. Thus, when the Russian soldiers 
entered Europe, they could hardly be ex- 
pected to act like ideal humanitarians. Yet 
this is the way in which the Germans wanted 
them to act—having acted in exactly the 
reverse manner themselves. It has taken the 
Soviet Union well over a decade to recover 
from the moral and physical wounds of the 
war and to pursue a normal diplomacy in 
Europe. 
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The Nazis also achieved something else— 
they shattered all those forces in Germany 
which would have cooperated with the So- 
viet Union. But the situation was very dif- 
ferent from that of pre-Nazi Germany in 
this respect. For example, the advance of 
Russian armies into Poland in 1919 created 
great excitement among the German masses. 
A Russian victory over Poland would almost 
certainly have produced a Communist revo- 
lution in Germany. In 1945 the Russians 
were inside Germany and actually in pos- 
session of Berlin. Why was there no revolu- 
tionary uprising to greet them? It might be 
that in fighting this aggressive war Soviet 
Russia had lost some of its revolutionary 
élan, but much more certain it is that all the 
revolutionary potentialities of Germany had 
been misused and exhausted. This fact also 
explains why the Communist government 
in East Germany has such difficulty in win- 
ning over the masses in its territory, even 
though it possesses means of persuasion and 
also coercion. The fact is undeniable that 
twelve years of Nazi rule have thoroughly 
corrupted the minds of the German people 
and they are now as impervious to living 
democracy as they are to Socialism or even 
Communism. Thus, if there are any bene- 
ficial changes brought about by the Com- 
munists in East Germany—and there are at 
least some—people accept them without 
thanking the Communists, who find few 
points of contact with the masses. 
Germany today is something unique in 
world history—it is the rare example of a 
truly victorious counter-revolution which has 
destroyed the forces of progress and lamed 
the country spiritually. It has been robbed 
of the inner momentum which it requires 
to keep pace with the march of history. Ger- 
many today is thoroughly conservative—in- 
deed, reactionary. But the strength of its 
Capitalist economy will make it the leading 
power in Europe, and its backward political 
influence will be felt all over in an increasing 
measure. The German problem will con- 
tinue to haunt Europe in the foreseeable 
future. 











year in Paris,? Professor Pierre Aubéry of 

Duke University described various Jewish 
milieux of contemporary France as they are 
mirrored in twentieth century literature. He 
inquired into the sense of difference ex- 
pressed by the writers, their concept of social 
success, politics, and “positions” on various 
problems of Jewish interest. The one over- 
whelming conclusion of his thorough-going 
analysis was the total absence of uniformity 
of view, or even similarity, in any of the 
aspects examined. There were, Aubéry found, 
as many attitudes and beliefs as there were 
authors. 

This lack of unanimity is strongly evident 
in the particular facet of Jewishness with 
which we are concerned. The positions range 
from total integration into French society, 
with Jewishness all but forgotten, to an 
almost pathological Jewish ethnocentrism 
which vitriolically condemns the Christian 
France of past and present. Between these 
extremes it is possible to pinpoint certain 
views which mirror a compromise between 
being a Jew and living in a non-Jewish land. 

Among the totally assimilated—those who 
have dismissed all but their “Israelite” origin 
—one finds above all the eminent biograher 
and novelist, André Maurois. Born Emile 
Herzog, he changed his name in World War 
I, presumably for practical reasons of a mili- 
tary nature. Most Maurois biographies to 
date, while shying from the subject of Maur- 
ois and the Jews, emphasize this origin of 
the nom-de-plume; for many French Jews, 
from the Marxist André Wurmser to the 
playright Henri Bernstein, have taken Maur- 
ois to task for choosing this very French 
name. Indeed, Maurois has displayed a con- 
tinued disinterest in Jewish questions and 
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even his pronouncements in the autobio- 
graphical Les Années d’apprentissage (The 
Years of Apprenticeship) are scanty. What 
few references he makes suggest an early 
detachment from things Jewish. This de- 
tachment actually reached the point of 
allowing him, in 1940-41, to support Marshal 
Pétain because the interests of France 
seemed to dictate it. In this total integra- 
tion into French-Christian society, André 
Maurois was joined, during the Vichy inter- 
lude, by other Jewish writers, notably the 
vehemently Vichyite Daniel Halévy. Yet, 
to judge by Maurois’ portrait of Disraeli as 
a young man, the biographer understood, 
remembering his own youth, at least one 
aspect of Israel’s burden. 

Not much more pronounced is the aware- 
ness of Emmanuel Berl. Belonging to the 
same generation as Maurois, he never denied 
his Jewish origin, but only appears to have 
seen in it an evil trick of fate, one which it 
was futile to counteract. In one of his many 
“meditations” on episodes from his life— 
they seem to constitute the core of his work 
—he could write in 1925 in connection with 
love for a Christian girl: “. . . I was perfectly 
happy to marry a young girl who was not 
Jewish. I abhor Zionism. I do not even 
understand this problem, considering my- 
self as I do a Frenchman and a man. . . . My 
memory, in any case, does not extend further 
back than France. And Jerusalem evokes in 
me, above all, some verses from Racine.” In 
fact, Berl continues, he was glad that Chris- 
tiane, his love, was Catholic. “I suffered 
from not belonging to any communion: for 
me the Synagogue was not one. I deplored 
seeing evaporate, for lack of a solid frame, 
the religious feeling which sometimes seemed 
to surge within me. I do not believe that, 
in present-day France, it can develop freely 
outside the Catholic Church. She alone pos- 
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sesses the intermediaries and relics capable 
of moving us: to her I entrusted with joy 
my future children.” 

Very Parisian, very sophisticated, and very 
assimilated, Berl had a Voltairian, irreligious 
up-bringing which excluded even the sim- 
plest of observances. Was it only the Hitler- 
ite experience which made him wish, in 
1952,5 that he had partaken in his youth of 
those great religious festivals “which shine 
with a quiet splendor in the memory of my 
co-religionists”? It is with warmth and per- 
ception that he describes now the customs 
and rites of Pesach, Purim and Succoth. 
Berl’s psyche seemed hungry for a religiosity 
which an agnostic home had denied him 
and whose spiritual emptiness he once 
equated with that of the Synagogue. In fact, 
it may be the absence of the religious com- 
ponent which precluded Berl’s moving closer 
to the Jewish community in the broader 
sense. 

For his distance from any position deemed 
common for a Jew was considerable. To be 
sure, in supporting the Munich Pact, 
Emmanuel Berl, then editor of Marianne, 
and other Jews placed their hatred for war 
and concern for humanity above both the 
appreciation of democratic values and the 
fear of a Hitlerite expansion. In taking this 
stand, he was joined by other French Jewish 
intellectuals who greatly preferred an entente 
with Germany to another armed conflict. 
But when his close friend and editorial asso- 
ciate, Drieu la Rochelle, became the Rosen- 
berg, if not Streicher, of France and Berl 
did not at once break with him, his position 
became more difficult to understand. Even 
after Aufschwitz, Theresienstadt, and mul- 
tiple other horrors, Berl was able to say of 
Drieu only that long before their break, the 
latter's anti-Semitism had been “annoying” 
him for some time. The reason? Since Hit- 
ler, Berl wrote, all anti-Semitism had become 
intolerable to him, that of Drieu not ex- 
cluded.* This rather detached, unconcerned 
view of anti-Semitism enabled him not only 
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to continue his relationship with Drieu after 
the latter’s racist pamphlets were published 
in 1934, but to report his reactions to them 
as follows: “How I would have liked to have 
it out with him, but it was already done.”® 
In the post-war years, Berl’s severance from 
the Jewish community is reflected in Prise 
de sang in which he devotes much atten- 
tion to the rehabilitation of Drieu’s reputa- 
tion, notwithstanding the damage he had 
done to the Jews of France and Europe. 
This attitude speaks favorably for Berl, the 
friend, but it is a sad commentary, indeed, 
on the humanity to which he professed 
loyalty. 

But then, had Berl ever understood the 
nature and ravages of anti-Semitism? What 
he wrote in 1925 presaged indeed his stand 
on the Drieu affair. In a truly remarkable 
paragraph in Méditations sur un amour 
défunt, Berl developed a scapegoat theory 
in reverse. He asserted that the worst effects 
of anti-Semitism was the excessive credence 
which the Jews displayed in it. It is the tech- 
nique the Jew employs to cover up personal 
inadequacies. “A Jew who is not invited to 
dinner believes that he would have been 
invited, were he not a Jew. A Jew, when 
someone shouts ‘dirty Jew,’ imagines that, 
were he not a Jew, nothing would be said to 
him.” This is indeed an extraordinary claim 
for a Jew to make—or any literate person— 
even if his personal experience included such 
incidents of scapegoating in reverse. An epi- 
sode Berl relates of a childhood experience 
foreshadowed his later stand. When he 
walked with his parents through Algerian 
streets, some rabble-rousers happened to 
shout “Mort aux juifs.” Characteristically 
Berl recollects, “It wasn’t the word “juif” 
which concerned me, but the word “death.”? 

A greater consciousness is discernible in 
the thinking of the very promising young 
novelist Jean Bloch-Michel. His religious 
up-bringing, to be sure, was not essentially 
more propitious to positive Jewishness than 
Berl’s; only where the latter matured in a 
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home which was distinctly irreligious and 
irreverent, Bloch-Michel grew up in an en- 
vironment that leaned more toward disinter- 
est or detachment. In Journal du désordre, 
containing his thoughts on the political and 
human chaos about him, this liberal, demo- 
cratic and humanitarian writer frankly ad- 
mits that being a Jew, prior to 1940, had 
held no meaning for him of any intrinsic 
importance, either in his manner of thinking 
or living.* Religious conviction he had none; 
his entire experience was entirely French, 
his convictions were those of a man of the 
moderate Left. The accident of Jewish birth 
had no role to play in this assimilated French 
existence. 

Then came the war, the occupation, the 
resistance, the brutality of Hitler—and all 
merged to constitute not only the source 
of the author’s work and inspiration, but of 
his new Jewishness as well. Bloch-Michel, 
as a Resistance leader, had been captured by 
the Gestapo, tortured, and only miracu- 
lously escaped with his life. The resources 
required for such survival have occupied him 
ever since. The Witness, undoubtedly his 
most powerful novel, is a study of moral 
cowardice and its ravages on the human 
psyche. In La Fuite en Egypte (Flight to 
Egypt), a less credible novel, he again ana- 
lyzes the stuff of which survival in war is 
made. In Un Homme Estimable (A Re- 
spectable Man) he presents an assortment 
of humans who have not been able to forget 
war, humiliation, and persecution and who 
are now valiantly seeking a compromise be- 
tween social commitment and the pursuit 
of individual needs and happiness. If, in the 
manner of the great 19th century critics, a 
qualité maitresse—or key faculty—were to be 
sought in the work of Bloch-Michel, it 
would have to be courage, both moral and 
physical. 

It was this quality—and his stress on it— 
which made of Jean Bloch-Michel a con- 
scious Jew. He is that post-war phenomenon 
of a Jew by anger, revolt, resistance and, 
above all, by honor. He has not recognized 
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in Israel any especial message or quality— 
one which would distinguish it from any 
other set of religious, moral, or cultural 
values. He has affirmed that, to him, Juda- 
ism was neither a fatherland nor a religion. 
But he professes respect for those rabbinical 
ancestors of his who made him what he is. 
Above all, “as soon as anyone speaks of per- 
secuting a Jew, I am a Jew.” The recent 
manifestations of Soviet anti-Semitism 
prompted him to write that for the second 
time in his mature years, he felt compelled 
to assert his being a Jew.® The first time had 
been in 1940 when France was being de- 
famed by collaborators and he felt himself 
a patriotic Frenchman just as Jewish martyr- 
dom had caused him to feel himself a Jew.?° 

In this juxtaposition of French patriotism 
—a sentiment actually new to him—and 
Jewish awareness lies a further clue to Bloch- 
Michel’s reactive Judaism. After stressing 
that France stood for his friends, his habits, 
his dearest memories, had supplied the only 
language he mastered, the only knowledge 
he possessed, he regards his patriotism born 
of crisis and humiliation a natural develop- 
ment. But this defensive patriotism, which 
he was driven to embrace by circumstances, 
bears a striking similarity to his reactive 
Judaism into which he was likewise pushed 
by the force of events. And just as he was 
incapable of a positive, spontaneous patrio- 
tism because it was basically opposed to his 
cosmopolitan, universalist outlook, so he was 
not constituted to embrace a rich and posi- 
tive Judaism because of its sectarian aspects. 

This reactive Jewishness is further eluci- 
dated by his own accounts. The fact of his 
being a Jew had, as stated before, acquired 
significance only in 1940 when, in the eyes 
of others, he had suddenly become a Jew. 
For some, he writes, this meant a riddle of 
humanity, for others a man in need of pro- 
tection. For those who did not know him he 
had become simply a Jew; for his friends, 
he now was a Jewish friend. Rather than 
combat his new status, he accepted it. In 
fact, he accepted it proudly, even militantly. 
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But it was still largely an acceptance devoid 
of positive content. More than a gesture, it 
was less than a conviction. Deep inside, the 
Humanitarian man of the Left won over all 
competing influences. 

In Les Grandes Circonstances, he reports 
a curious illustrative war episode. Only re- 
cently admitted to the Resistance, Jean 
Bloch-Michel was trying to establish contact 
with an underground leader supposedly capa- 
ble of arranging communications with Lon- 
don. This leader, who turned out to be a 
professor of Canon Law, carefully conducted 
the interview, gradually steering it into unex- 
pected channels. Condemning racism in firm 
tones, the resistance leader expounded on 
the number of his Jewish friends. One of 
these was particularly dear to him, a former 
comrade-in-arms, whom he had met under 
similar circumstances. Yes, and he, too, had 
been converted. Bloch-Michel comments: 
“As it turned out, I failed to understand. 
We left each other without getting together. 
I never again saw this amiable proselytizer.” 
Amused, Jean Bloch-Michel adds: “Perhaps 
I was wrong. London was well worth a 
Mass.”14 

Jean Bloch-Michel’s future as a novelist 
may well hinge on his capacity for broaden- 
ing the base of his inspiration. Torture, 
cruelty, war, and the qualities needed to 
resist them canot be reworked indefinitely. 
To judge by An Honorable Man, his most 
recent endeavor, he has not been able to 
break through to new pastures. Was it iden- 
tification with the Jewish ordeal, inability 
to store away the memory of it—and of his 
own experience—which caused his Jewish 
pianist, Daniel, to relive hauntingly the days 
of torture when actually the recollection 
seemed to impede somewhat the natural 
flow of the novel? 

Although Bloch-Michel has a Jewish 
awareness, his universalism will admit only 
of an assimilationist point of view. In this 
he is joined by Roger Ikor, author of the 
highly controversial Les Eaux Mélees 
(Mixed Waters). In his Jewishness by 
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honor and anti-Semitism, he has yet another 
counterpart in the North African Jew (writ- 
ing in French), Albert Memmi. In the 
latter’s autobiographical Pillar of Salt, the 
protagonist reacted negatively to things Jew- 
ish until the moment of persecution which 
marked the birth of an increasing identifi- 
cation. 

Filled with a positive Judaism are three 
writers, two of whom are well-established 
and the third a relative newcomer to the 
scene: the octogenarian Edmond Fleg, 
whose work has never achieved among 
American Jews the prominence it deserves; 
the Swiss Josué Jehouda, writing in French 
and often from Paris; and the young poet, 
Emmanuel Eydoux. While they share a 
positive attitude toward a Jewish mission 
and heritage, and have in common a gentle 
optimism, there are among them certain 
differences. Thus, Fleg’s Judaism is eclectic, 
Jehouda’s leans toward orthodoxy, and Ey- 
doux’, in its emotive and sentimental qual- 
ity, borders on romanticism. 

Whereas with the previous writers Jewish- 
ness took a back-seat to other values and all 
felt more at home in a Christian-French 
milieu than a Jewish one—and perhaps even 
a Jewish-French milieu—this trio would 
place its Jewishness on a much higher rung 
of the ladder. For them Judaism as a reli- 
gion and a way of life, far from fossilized, 
is alive, vibrant, and responsive. They stand 
proudly on a Jewish record which, from a 
rational and emotional standpoint, compares 
favorably with any other socio-religious 
legacy. 

Yet even the rich Jewishness of Fleg had 
its origins partly in revolt. He rebelled as a 
young man in Geneva against the orthodoxy 
of his home which, in the light of his adoles- 
cent experience, seemed void of meaning. 
But in Paris during the Dreyfus Case, he 
revolted equally against the rising anti-Semi- 
tism.!? Although he wondered what he had 
in common with those attacked and whether 
it should matter to him that the attacks 
were or were not justified, he found his 
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irritation with anti-Jewish manifestations 
growing by leaps and bounds. Before long it 
seemed to him “. . . as if the fate of this 
man [Dreyfus] were linked to my own des- 
tiny, to the destiny of all those of his people, 
in which I began gradually to rediscover my 
own.’ With this event, which reversed, at 
least temporarily, the assimilationist-liberal 
trend of 19th century French Jewry, Jewish 
questions began to stir him. Over the years 
he fashioned a Jewish credo which he finally 
externalized, slogan-like, in twelve sentences. 
They bore witness to a Judaism which en- 
compassed historical, religious, and ethical 
considerations. It was at once humanistic, 
universalist, and idealistic. But present in 
equal measure was a strong identification 
with Jewry past and present in France and 
elsewhere. In a sense, it was inevitable that 
this would draw him toward Zionism, and 
that it was an experience in Zionism which 
caused him to draw a sharper line of demar- 
cation between Jewishness and Frenchness. 
After attending a Zionist Congress at which 
Jews from various lands were represented, 
he wrote, “I felt Jewish, very Jewish, but 
also . . . very much of a Frenchman, a 
Frenchman from Geneva, but a Frenchman. 
. . . When, therefore, abandoning the ego- 
tism of the dilettante, I searched . . . deep 
within me for a tradition, I found there, 
stronger and more conscious than my Jewish 
instincts as yet barely awakened, a French 
tradition, joined to that of Israel.”!* Thus, 
Fleg regarded himself as a Jew, but a French 
Jew; as a Frenchman, but a Jewish French- 
man. 

The future state of Israel is thus not for 
him or the likes of him. It is a state for Jews 
without a state and, as such, deserves his 
vigorous support. Fleg’s conception of the 
French Jew thus does not allow him to en- 
gage in any excessive or unreasonable pride 
in his Jewishness of an unbalanced Jewish 
nationalism. Even when, as he often did, 
Fleg referred to the Jews as the chosen peo- 
ple, he did not have in mind any racist 
concept. Israel was chosen to reveal God— 
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not exclusively the God of Israel, but of all 
peoples—to those peoples. 

But where pride in Judaism is healthy, 
constructive, firm, and idealistic in Fleg— 
and such younger writers as Eydoux, Man- 
del, Jehouda, and Blumel—it becomes unrea- 
sonable, destructive, and even pathological 
in Isidore Isou. This bright young immigrant, 
whose main contribution has been in poetic 
theory, did publish one novel, L’Aggrégation 
dun nom et d’un Messie (The Growth and 
Fusion of a Name [Isou’s?] and of a Messiah 
[Isou?]). This work, penned in the late-war 
and early post-war years, reflects much of the 
bitterness felt by young European Jews of 
that era. It contains the most devastating 
accusations and attacks to which the Chris- 
tian world has been subjected by a Jew in 
modern times. The utter recklessness with 
which he flung his charges is born of a 
devil-may-care attitude which must have 
been the cormer-stone of a concentration- 
camp psychology of survival in the face of 
total despair and humiliation. Strangely 
enough, Isou grew up with the usual adoles- 
cent doubts and reservations concerning the 
rational content of Judaism, an attitude in- 
tensified by a Marxist orientation. But then 
came the war and the threats, the fear, and 
the debasement, and Isou developed a pro- 
test Jewishness which involved total hatred 
and contempt for the non-Jew. What Isou, 
in fact, evolved was a theory of mass-guilt 
of Christians for the crimes actively com- 
mitted by some. He appears to recognize 
that in his total condemnation of the Chris- 
tian world, there resides an element of Jew- 
ish racism and vengeance because “they 
have the murder of Jews in their blood like 
an hereditary syphillis.” The fusion of Auf- 
schwitz despair, irrational vengeance, and 
Marxist dogma prompted him to assail ruth- 
lessly the very bases of Christian credo and 
practice—in fact, he tore to shreds the most 
sacred of Christian beliefs and myths. So 
potent is the anti-Christian venom he spouts 
forth that Robert Kemp, a balanced and 
moderate French critic, labeled Isou a most 
dangerous young man, and charged him 
with wishing to start a religious war. But 
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Isou’s radicalism can be ascribed to his con- 
viction and torment that anti-Semitism in 
France has been on the increase and that 
a repeat performance for Aufschwitz is dis- 
tinctly possible. : 

The entire tone of Isou’s voluminous 
novel is as high-pitched as the views are 
extreme. His Jewishness is fanatically asser- 
tive. “I am entirely, in every fault and weak- 
ness, in every sense, in every emotion, in 
every move, in every silence, a Jew... . I 
am so much of a Jew that it is perhaps the 
only word in my life I will spell with a 
capital letter. . . . I would like to be known 
in the future as Isou the Jew. . . .”25 Yet 
Isou goes beyond this mere assertiveness to 
reveal in a System of Judaism the unique 
nature of the past achievement and present 
condition of Judaism. While his “argu- 
mentation” and “explication” contain some 
extravagant claims and characteristically im- 
moderate statements, they also expose many 
original observations. The former atheist’s 
Jewishness has taken on an almost apostolic 
fervor. 

Although there is a strong “patriotic” ele- 
ment in Isou’s position—in fact, an inflam- 
matory Jewish nationalism which transcends 
most other loyalties—this does not include 
Zionism or the state of Israel. Whether his 
Marxist thinking is responsible for this oppo- 
sition is doubtful, for it appears to have its 
roots in purely Jewish considerations. Isou 
sees in the home state idea a threat to Juda- 
ism infinitely greater than either persecution 
or assimilation. For the Jewish state means 
that Jews will be cast in the same mould as 
other peoples and lose their individuality, 
their unique mission: that of giving the 
world great men. 

The fact bears repeating that the above 
authors do not exhaust the list of prominent 
French writers of Jewish extraction and that 
the Jewish positions described are not the 
only ones taken. They are indicative, how- 
ever, of the wide range in the degree and 
qualities of Jewishness to be found in France 
today. Although, as Isou points out bitterly, 
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the more prominent writers of Jewish de- 
scent—Maurois, Bergson, Benda, Tzara and 
Bernard—chose a path away from Jewish- 
ness, leaving the pursuit of Jewish topics 
either to mediocrities or unproven men, the 
Hitlerite episode has generally led to a resur- 
gence of interest. To judge by the French- 
Jewish press and, especially, the concern 
shown in it for the safety of Israel, the 
assimilationist exit no longer appears the 
tempting solution it was once for the young 
men of France. Even where the intellectual 
seduction exists, the threatening presence 
of racist theories no longer permits of total 
integration. The Dreyfus Case and Hitlerite 
occupation have left a lasting shadow to 
remind French Jewry of the basic insecurity 
of their position. Whether from fear, revolt, 
aggressive compensation, or a devil-may-care 
attitude, most French Jews, and writers 
among them, now seek a compromise be- 
tween Jewish existence and living in a non- 
Jewish land, when at one time the gradual 
abandonment of Jewish life had seemed the 
“final” solution. 





Mankind is now in one of its rare moods 
of shifting its outlook. The mere compul- 
sion of tradition has lost its force. It is our 
business—philosophers, students, and prac- 
tical men—to re-create and re-enact a vision 
of the world, including those elements of 
reverence and order without which society 
lapses into riot, and penetrated through and 
through with unflinching rationality. Such 
a vision is the knowledge which Plato identi- 
fied with virtue. Epochs for which, within 
the limits of their development, this vision 
has been widespread are the epochs unfading 
in the memory of mankind. 

Atrrep NortH WHITEHEAD 
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The American scholarly world justly de- 
plores the fact that our society manifests a 
great lack of interest in the discipline of 
History. If there is still some sort of interest 
in, and a certain degree of knowledge of, the 
classical antiquity and of modern times, 
knowledge and concept of the Middle Ages 
are very vague. This, of course, is deplorable. 
If the average intelligent person would re- 
alize how deeply medieval culture influenced 
our own time, if he would know how much 
the heritage of the Middle Ages still lives 
with us in the form of countless words and 
expressions in use in our daily language (as, 
for instance, the word “trivial”), he would 
look at the period with warmer interest. 

It should be noted that the layman has 
excellent opportunities to learn about the 
Middle Ages from a variety of books coming 
off the press almost daily, both scholarly 
works and historical fiction. Basic works of 
the greatest medievalists (Coulton, Pirenne, 
and others) have even been published in 
paper-back editions. Indeed, it is possible 
that we may soon expect an awakening of 
interest in that period. The problem of the 
relationship between religion and science is 
gradually being brought into focus. There 
will be a strong inclination to survey this 
period, because this problem was very acute 
and, more than at any other time in the past, 
it preoccupied the greatest minds among 
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Jews, Moslems, and Christians alike. The 
fact that all three of the works under review 
are new editions of earlier books and that 
one of them could be re-published only one 
year after its original publication, would per- 
haps indicate that now there will be more 
interest in the Middle Ages—its thoughts, 
actions and motives. 

These books are of special importance to* 
the Jewish reader. They give ample informa- 
tion on the role the Jews and Jewish culture 
played in the medieval world. This theme is 
usually somewhat neglected in similar works 
published in Europe. All three of the works 
also describe the culture of the Byzantine 
Empire and of the Greek-Orthodox Church, 
as well as that of the Moslems. There was a 
tendency formerly to exclude these areas 
from a general survey of medieval culture. 
The general tendency was to consider as 
medieval culture mainly what was created 
by Western Christendom. These three 
works, which pay full attention to the neg- 
lected aspects of the culture of the Middle 
Ages, will therefore give the reader an inte- 
grated picture and a comprehension of the 
basic historical and cultural forces which in 
their totality made medieval life what it was. 
The diligent reader will be rewarded with a 
deeper insight into the foundations of the 
Western culture in which we live. 

In the first book, A History of the Middle 
Ages, Painter starts his survey of the Middle 
Ages with the year 284, the date of Diocle- 
tian’s elevation to the throne of the Roman 
Empire. He justly prefers this event to the 
rather casual date of 476, hitherto considered 
as the beginning of the Middle Ages. In 
fourteen chapters, divided into almost fifty 
paragraphs, he describes the Late Roman 
and Early German worlds, the Byzantine 
Empire, and the origins of Russia. He then 
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relates the more conventional aspects of 
medieval history, such as the emergence of 
the Western European nations as a result 
of the invasions of the German tribes. The 
development of the papacy as a major politi- 
cal and spiritual force comes next, followed 
by the development of the feudal state, and 
finally the Hundred Years War. The last 
chapters explain the transition from the 
feudal kingdom to the national state and 
the decline of the medieval Church. These 
two phenomena, indeed, are characteristic 
of the epoch during which the Middle Ages 
began to transform themselves into New 
Times. A concluding chapter, “Medieval 
Civilization,” gives the reader a panorama 
of the medieval intellectual world outside 
the Church. 

To the theme of this chapter, of some 
fifty pages, is devoted the entire second work 
under review, The Mind of the Middle Ages. 
Here, too, Professor Artz begins with a sur- 
vey of the classical foundations of medieval 
culture and of the Jewish and Early Chris- 
tian sources of its faith. He then reviews 
extensively the culture of the early Middle 
Ages (the “Dark Ages”), as it manifests it- 
self among the Christians of Western Eu- 
trope and of the Byzantine Empire and 
among the Moslems. The review is con- 
cerned with the religious life, literature, art, 
and science. The second part of the book 
gives a similar picture of the period from 
1000 to the end of the Middle Ages, during 
which Western Europe emerged as the lead- 
ing civilization of the world. 

Both books have advantages. They were 
written by college professors who know what 
a textbook should be like. Both had, of 
course, to struggle with the problem of how 
to condense into a few hundred pages an 
enormous amount of information, and they 
should be complimented for having suc- 
ceeded so well. 

As for details, it should be said that 
Painter reports with full scholarly integrity 
and good common sense on many contro- 
versial phenomena and historical questions 
not yet sufficiently clarified, such as the role 
played by the monastic orders in medieval 
society (pp. 148-150). The material itself 
is often dry and uninteresting, but he suc- 
ceeds in giving it life and color. Especially 
effective are the descriptions of the medieval 
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universities (pp. 468-476). The account 
given of the role of the Jews is correct. The 
report of the massacre of the Jews by the 
crusaders (p. 202) is also accurate. Also 
accurate is the description of the forces 
which caused the Jews to become the 
money-lenders of the Middle Ages, though 
this is perhaps a little too short. 

The role of the Jews in medieval Europe 
is more extensively reported in Artz’s book. 
Painter had to devote most of his volume to 
a survey of the political life and of the many 
wars—areas in which the role of the Jews 
was rather modest. Artz, on the other hand, 
describes the spiritual life of the epoch, and 
here the role of the Jews was far from negli- 
gible. Consequently, he gives full credit to 
all that the Jews gave to Christianity and to 
Islam. He does this, moreover, with more 
generosity than is customary in similar books 
written in Europe. 

Artz’s starting point is that Greek thought 
is the original source from which all the 
three religions drew lavishly. This is an idea 
which would warrant more discussion. In 
general Artz believes perhaps too much in 
the principle of influence. One has to ask 
himself whether there was really so little 
original thought during the Middle Ages. 
It should be admitted, however, that this 
method has now become almost universal in 
the humanities. Artz writes in a lively and 
easy style. The long quotations from medie- 
val authors, which he gives in the Notes, 
stretching over a hundred pages, are very 
helpful and illuminating. So also are the ten 
Tables at the end of Painter’s book, giving 
the involved genealogies of the main dynas- 
ties of the medieval states in Europe. 

Of a different character is The Medieval 
Library, a collectively written history of the 
libraries of the Middle Ages, edited by the 
late Professor J. W. Thompson. Though 
this book reviews but one aspect of the cul- 
ture of the Middle Ages, it is so full of 
information about books and their authors 
and about universities and their libraries that 
the reader who peruses its 700 pages is sure 
of learning much about the Middle Ages in 
general. This book, to a greater extent than 
the other two, is written for persons special- 
izing in certain fields of learning, such as 
librarians, medievalists, and bibliophiles. It 
was published in 1939, and the new edition 
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As a historian, Otto Eisenschim! is a militant 
iconoclast. He enjoys nothing so much as a good 
debate. In 1937 he electrified readers of books 
about American history with his W by Was Lincoln 
Murdered? Once again he has deliberately kicked 
a beehive. 

With an awry ow power of deduction 
worthy of Sherlock Holmes he argues that Lin- 
coln had a plan that might have preserved the 
peace without amounting to appeasement. Its 
complexity and some errors of execution made 
the rian fail W by the Civil War? is a book that 
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under review is a second printing. The pub- 
lisher in his preface says that he is aware of 
the fact that there are many errors, and that 
a revised edition is needed. As this was 
financially impossible, the publisher added 
a supplement containing a critical review by 
an expert published in 1940 in The Library 
Quarterly. The review calls attention to 
errors which crept into this important work. 
It was perhaps a basic mistake to have most 
of the chapters written by historians instead 
of scholars who specialize in library research. 
To a book like this, which must by its na- 
ture be full of details (names of authors and 
books, dates, etc.), the main contribution 
should have been made by experts, i.e., by 
students of old libraries and old manuscripts. 

This reviewer read with special interest 
the chapter on the “Jewish Libraries of the 
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_ Middle Ages,” which was written by the 


scholar who also contributed the chapters 
on the Byzantine libraries and on the librar- 
ies of the Moslems. In the almost twenty 
years that passed since the book was first 
printed, so much new material has been 
discovered and so much written on this sub- 
ject that a complete re-writing of the chapter 
on the Jewish libraries should be considered 
mandatory. 

All in all, the three volumes under review 
constitute an excellent opportunity for the 
intelligent and patient reader to gain a deep 
insight into the culture of the Middle Ages. 
He will also be stimulated to think not only 
of the fate of nations and their countries, but 
also of their cultural destiny. One of the 
phenomena which will surely strike him is 
how much Oriental-Moslem culture of the 
Middle Ages surpassed in importance West- 
ern culture. (One of the libraries in Cairo, 
Egypt, possessed in those times a collection 
of about one million books!) When one 
realizes how the Western World created 
during the past few hundred years a rich, 
colorful culture, and how the Orient became 
in the same time dormant, lapsing into a 
state of cultural and social degradation, one 
sees that continued progress is not a matter 
that can be taken for granted. One realizes 
how much the Western World, of which 
the Jewish people are an integral part, should 
guard with alertness the rich culture which 
destiny bestowed upon it. 


Moses A. SHULVASS 


Barriers: Patterns of Discrimination 
against Jews, edited by N. C. Belth in 
association with Harold Braverman and 
Morton Buner. Friendly House Publishers. 
121 pp. $2.95. 

at is the status of discrimination 
against Jews in the United States today? 
One will find an informed answer to the 
question in this book in terms of equality 
of opportunity in employment, housing, 
education, recreation, and social facilities. 
The facts presented by the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith add up to progress in 
the past ten years. Twenty-two states have 
laws against racial and religious discrimina- 
tion by resorts and other places of public 
accommodation. Thirteen states have en- 
acted enforceable fair employment practices 
legislation. Forty-one cities have adopted 
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local ordinances prohibiting job discrimina- 
tion. Seven states have enacted laws which, 
more or less, proscribe limitations upon 
educational opportunity on religious or racial 
grounds. 

The climate of the times is propitious. In 
many places, people are voluntarily moving 
towards implementing democratic goals and 
ideals found in our political, religious, and 
cultural traditions. Some of this progress is 
recognizably a reaction against the wave of 
Hitler terrorism towards Jews, Catholics, and 
colored peoples. United States practices 
towards religious and racial minority peoples 
are world news. In today’s world situation, 
we can hardly afford to trespass upon the 
civil rights and liberties of colored citizens 
in our land when we seek the hand of 
friendship of hundreds of millions of colored 
people in Africa and Asia. As an exemplar 
of world democracy, we must live by what 
we preach. 

The road ahead to equality of opportunity 
is far from clear. The facts contained in this 
ADL volume speak of large-scale denial of 
job opportunities to religious and racial 
groups regardless of ability and qualification 
and of private and public school admission 
policies that still bar entry of students on 
the basis of educable capacity. Can there be 
greater denial than those of America’s demo- 
cratic birthright in these dangerous times? 
Negro and Jew cannot buy or rent housing 
in neighborhoods of communities in which 
they wish to live. Nor can they spend their 
leisure time in resorts or hotels to which 
their fancy and ability to pay lead them. 

There is much work to be done in the 
vineyards of human relations in communi- 
ties across our land. No one who accepts 
democracy as a way of life is free of respon- 
sibility in the midst of denials of opportunity 
to our friends and neighbors. The cost of 
discrimination is borne by all of us in the 
form of assistance, crime, and disharmony. 
The book shows where we are and where 
we must go. It also shows what we can do 
if we work and plan to shape our destiny so 
that citizens of whatever color and religion 
are treated fairly in employment, education, 
housing, and recreation. 


WILtiaM Karp 
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American Freedom and Catholic Power 
1958, by Paul Blanshard. Beacon Press. 
402 pp. $3.95. 

The striking thing about this second edi- 
tion is the quality of the revisions and the 
subtle change in tone which they reveal. 
Actually there has been but slight alteration 
of content and organization. The thirteen 
major divisions of the arguments remain 
identical and almost intact, except, of course, 
for the thorough revision of the statistics. 
Only the section called Tolerance, Appease- 
ment and Freedom (13) has an important 
addition—the description of the activities of 
a “resistance movement” which has flour- 
ished since the publication of Blanshard’s 
book in 1949. Other appendages are a new 
preface, a Calendar of Significant Events, 
1947-1957, and a revised bibliography. 

But the body of the book remains what it 
was — a well-seasoned and well-organized 
(Blanshard has been a lawyer as well as a 
minister) but nonetheless irrational attack 
on Roman Catholicism. He uses the age-old 
device of mixing logical arguments with 
emotional appeals to support his case, which 
is simply that American democracy and the 
Roman Catholic Church are incompatible. 
Sound points touching on abuses of power 
are juxtaposed with connotations of Inquisi- 
tion and fascism, and facts and figures are 
marshaled in company with superstitions. 
This is, indeed, unfortunate because what 
constructive criticism is made loses its force 
when taken in the context of the entire 
book. Some intelligent comments, for in- 
stance, are made in the sections on The 
Church and Medicine (6) and Sex, Birth 
Control and Eugenics (7), but they are 
surrounded by loaded arguments and emo- 
tional appeals, and are reduced to propa- 
ganda. Where the Church has made progress, 
as in cases of tubal pregnancy, Blanshard 
cites it, scorns it, and ridicules the means by 
which the progress has come about. The 
discussion of education (4, 5) frequently 
degenerates into condemnation of the Cath- 
olic teaching orders: 

Non-Catholics never encounter them [nuns] ex- 
cept as strange passing visions of flowing black, with 
maidenly white faces snugly bordered by white linen. 
. . . Their unhygienic costumes and their medieval 


tules of conduct establish a barrier between them- 
selves and the outside world. . . . (P. 88.) 


Throughout the book, in fact, the adjectives 
“alien” and “medieval” are used in consist- 
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ent disparagement, as if anything from be- 
fore the sixteenth century or from outside 
the United States is by its nature distasteful, 
silly, or evil. Another consistent usage which 
is interesting is the arrangement of Protes- 
tant and Jewish versus Roman Catholic, 
which is sometimes broadened to Protestant 
and all others versus Roman Catholic. 

The most intelligent remarks in the book 
are made on the questions of divorce (8) 
and censorship (9), where there definitely 
appear to be religious encroachments on 
secular matters and individual freedom. The 
most blatantly emotional appeals are in the 
final two chapters, The Catholic Plan for 
America, which curiously resembles an up- 
dated version of The Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion, and Tolerance, Appeasement and 
Freedom, which speaks of the resistance 
movement. In the first edition, Blanshard 
insisted that this movement would have no 
“place for those who would curtail the 
rights of the Catholic Church as a religious 
institution.” (P. 303.) Yet in the course of 
the book he criticized or ridiculed the sacra- 
ment of confession, belief in saints, and 
celibacy of the religious. In the progress re- 
port of the second edition, he also makes 
much emotional hay out of conflicts of per- 
sonalities such as Einstein and Eleanor 
Roosevelt versus Cardinal Spellman. 

But of all the weaknesses of the book, the 
most detrimental to its over-all effect is the 
nimble shifting of ground which Blanshard 
performs in order to be directly opposite the 
Roman Catholic position on every question. 
Thus, in discussing education, Blanshard 
carries the banners of civil liberty and wel- 
fare-statism, whereas in discussing censor- 
ship, he stands beneath the ensigns of 
personal liberty and the Protestant ethic of 
tugged individualism. The only unity in the 
book is its consistent anti-Cath6lic point of 
view. 

The changes in tone which characterize 
the revisions may be attributed to the suc- 
cess of the book. Where it was pugnacious 
and muckraking, it is now smug and confi- 
dent. Some of the more outrageous claims 
or remarks have been dropped, such as the 
phrase “factually impregnable.” (P. 7.) One 
more specific change should be noted here: 
in the first edition, Blanshard decried the 
Catholic rule against mixed marriages with 
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Jews as “a form of discrimination based 
upon a condemnation of their religious 
ideas” (p. 181), which becomes in the sec- 
ond edition “a form of discrimination 
against their ideas as well as their person- 
alities.” (P. 213.) This apparent softening 
of a charge is really a subtle broadening of 
the attack. It should serve to warn all minor- 
ity groups, no matter how strong or how 
different, to be aware of the danger of such 
attacks on any minority, particularly when 
the attacker is as clever a disputant and as 
capable a writer as Paul Blanshard. 


Net D. Isaacs 





Kibbutz, Venture in Utopia, by Melford 
E. Spiro. Harvard University Press. 252 pp. 
$4.50. 


This is a sad book. Written by an Ameri- 
can professor of anthropology who lived with 
his wife in a kibbutz for eleven months, it 
is an account — scientific, anthropological, 
sociological and personal—of “Kiryat Yedi- 
dim,” a fictitious name of a communal 
settlement in Israel]. It is intended, in the 
author’s phrase, “as a case study in the pos- 
sibilities of social cooperation,” and he aims 
to illuminate “the universal through an 
examination of the particular.” 

Much has been written about the kibbutz 
experiment, in English as well as in Hebrew 
and in the United States David Maletz’s 
Young Hearts (Maagalot in the original 
Hebrew) created a stir upon its publication 
some years ago because of the harshness of 
the picture drawn of the kibbutz by a mem- 
ber of a kibbutz. It should be pointed out 
that for many years, Zionist propaganda in 
America stressed the idealism and success 
of the kibbutz movement and that few 
American Jews thought of kibbutzim in 
terms of failure. Thus, the Maletz novel and 
later reports of kibbutz crises, upset Ameri- 
can Zionists more than they could have been 
upset about other Zionist manifestations. 
The kibbutz was part of the American Zion- 
ist dream. Any disillusion with the dream 
was bound to be painful. 

Professor Spiro’s book is sad because basi- 
cally it concludes that the members of Kiryat 
Yedidim themselves see their lives as not 
particularly successful. He tells of how they 
came to the kibbutz 35 years ago, and how 
they struggled to create new forms of social 
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living, how they attempted to recreate the 
Jewish holidays, how they handled (or failed 
to handle) their personal lives (mixed show- 
ers, non-official marriages), their children, 
the education of the young, the problem of 
how to celebrate the Jewish holidays. Much 
of this material is familiar and has been 
told in detail elsewhere—although it is nec- 
essary to the story and, in the long run, adds 
to the impact of the conclusion. 

The clash between the fathers and their 
children is sharply stated but not detailed, 
for Professor Spiro promises to deal with 
this problem in a second volume. And, the 
author also makes it clear that the kibbutz 
in which he lived was of a special sort: 
Marxist, pro-Russian, anti-religious. While 
such kibbutzim do exist, there are others 
and, one is to imagine, the problems differ, 
depending upon the kind of kibbutz it is. 
For example, Yom Kippur is not observed 
because Yom Kippur is a religious holiday 
and inasmuch as the children are not taught 
religion, how can they be given the day off 
without the teachers involving themselves 
in the religious concepts of Yom Kippur? 
So the holiday is passed over as though it 
doesn’t exist. 

Professor Spiro also insists that the kib- 
butz is now less utopian than it is political 
and that politics has become the religion of 
the kibbutz members. He dislikes this and 
says so. He also tells of the tensions under 
which the men and women labor. Middle- 
aged men, no longer able to compete physi- 
cally with the younger men in the kibbutz, 
are depressed and feel inadequate, whereas 
in the city men their age do their jobs well 
and competently. Women, who age faster 
in the kibbutz, appear to feel that with the 
loss of their looks, their hold on their men 
vanishes completely (for the usual family 
ties are weak or non-existent: no children 
to raise within the family; no strong mar- 
riage ties; no economic dependence on the 
male or the female). Today, the women 
want nicer dresses. “A shower in peace and 
quiet,” another says, “how pleasant it is.” 
Mothers, deprived of their children, accord- 
ing to Western lights, dream of having their 
babies in their room with them overnight. 
Khaki dress, once a mark of prestige, is now 
a mark of inferiority. 

Throughout the book, Professor Spiro is 
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sympathetic and the reader senses the spe- 
cial qualities of these men and women and 
respects their dream and is unhappy when 
they are unhappy. The utopian dream is so 
difficult to fulfill that failure is no disgrace 
and disillusionment is common. In the face 
of discontent, the stubborn attempt to 
achieve the social dream of the kibbutz adds 
a dignity to the story that is impossible to 
banish and so pride is mixed with the sad- 
ness of the story. 


Harotp U. RrsaLow 


The Mind and Art of Henry Adams, by 
a Levenson. Houghton Mifflin. 430 pp. 
.00. 


Henry Adams possessed one of the finest 
but also one of the most frustrated minds of 
his generation. He came into the world with 
a great heritage—the Adams eminence and 
the Brooks wealth—and he took full intel- 
lectual advantage of it in preparing himself 
for the public career to which his heritage 
entitled him. Time, however, had stood still. 
At the threshhold of his career the United 
States was plunged into a prolonged and 
bloody civil war. When the fighting ceased, 
the country emerged with a new face. Ag- 
gressive industrialism was in the saddle and 
crass political bosses were in control. In 
the Grant Administration there was no place 
for the sensitive and aristocratic Henry 
Adams: he was neither wanted nor would 
he stoop to conquer. 

Endowed with the active Adams con- 
science gone sour, Henry was at once drawn 
to politics and repelled by the politicians in 
power. After a brief sojourn in Washington 
he went to Harvard to teach medieval his- 
tory. There he delved into the early period 
of our nation and in time produced two 
biographies and a nine-volume history of 
the Jefferson-Madison Administrations that 
placed him in the forefront of American 
historians. In these works he combined sci- 
enitfic scholarship with rare insight and pre- 
sented his findings in an incisive and care- 
fully polished style. In these writings he in 
effect more than recouped his losses in poli- 
tics. 

The tragic suicide of his wife opened wide 
the sluices of pessimism which he had 
hitherto kept under control. For years he 
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drifted aimlessly and seemingly uselessly, 
traveling to far places to run away from his 
unhappy self. Gradually, however, he re- 
gained much of his will to work and re- 
sumed his intellectual and artistic activities. 
With a new spurt of energy he devoted 
himself to an exhaustive study of the 
twelfth-century adoration of the Virgin. 
He probed the sources of French medieval 
culture and the great cathedrals that sym- 
bolized it. His findings and reflections he 
incorporated in Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres. Having analyzed and depicted the 
static unity of the imagination that charac- 
terized the twelfth century, he next turned 
his attention to the dynamic plurality of 
thought that obtains in our own time gave 
it provocative expression in The Education 
of Henry Adams. With these two outstand- 
ing works—both at first issued privately—he 
definitely established himself as the greatest 
of the Adamses. 


Professor Levenson’s illuminating discus- 
sion of Henry Adam’s mind and art is a 
work of exceptional merit. His grasp of the 
man and his time is firm and consummate. 
He has thoroughly familiarized himself with 
the available documents as well as with the 
ideas and men that have influenced Adams, 
and he has delineated his intellectual flow 
and flurries with perceptive clarity. It is no 
easy task to unravel and elucidate Adam’s 
complex and erudite mind, and the book is 
by no means easy reading; yet one tends to 
read on with the fascination exerted by 
Adam’s own Education. 


A measure of the sympathetic objectivity 
with which Professor Levenson has discussed 
Adam’s intellectual lapses is seen in his 
treatment of the latter's anti-semitism. 
Adams, he points out, having early come 
under the influence of Tocqueville and Mill, 
“had a genuine liberal’s distaste for either 
scorn or pride of race,” and “was quick 
to catch Jefferson for a scornful reference to 
Jews.” After the death of his wife, when he 
was under great nervous strain and active 
in the anti-gold agitation of the early 1890's, 
he himself began to use anti-Jewish clichés 
common at that time. In much of his cor- 
respondence he referred to Jews disparag- 
ingly as synonymous with “goldbugs.” He 
showed himself at his worst in his references 
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to the Dreyfus case, which to him was “a 
Jew scandal.” In time, however, he regained 
his earlier liberal outlook. In commenting 
on this unpalatable episode, Professor Lev- 
enson remarks: “The inveterate liberal was 
also the anti-Dreyfusard to whom patriotism 
was energy and the energy of the state a 
good which probably outweighed the dis- 
tuptive force of individual justice.” 


Cuarztes A. MApIson 





Not the Glory, by Pierre Boulle. The 
Vanguard Press. 235 pp. $3.50. 


In reviewing Pierre Boulle’s first novel 
published in the United States, The Bridge 
Over the River Kwai, the eminent critic of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, the late Joseph 
Henry Jackson, wrote: 


Some novelists can write suspense, some can 
pack a novel full to the brim with irony and 
wit and meaning. Few can do both. After including 
the author as one of these fortunate few, Mr. Jack- 
son added: Adventure stories don’t usually get writ- 
ten by men as wise as Mr. Pierre Boulle. 


Mr. Boulle’s present book, Not the Glory, 
contains, though in somewhat lesser degrees, 
the strengths of The Bridge Over the River 
Kwai. I will not tell you the plot— that 
would be most unfair to everyone! — for up 
to the last three pages the author keeps the 
reader guessing, and does so without con- 
niving against him, or resorting to trickery 
or shoddy gimmicks, as lesser craftsmen 
seem wont to do. 


Like many fine novels, this tale of Eng- 
land during World War II is a relatively 
simply one in sweep and outline, yet gathers 
momentum and suspense as it moves along. 
This artistry is accomplished by skillfully 
revealing the contradictions of the central 
character and by logically developing each of 
his acts so that they become triggering de- 
vices for deeper and more complex actions. 
By the time we are half into the book we 
have the feeling we are watching an Alfred 
Hitchcock movie— which it may likely turn 
into. 


Since time immemorial, one of the most 
consistent themes known to oral and writ- 
ten storytelling is the redemption of a “bad” 
person by the kindness and sweetness he 
encounters among those he would harm. 
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This is the story Pierre Boulle tells, but 
there is none of the maudlin sentimental- 
ism, contrived situations, and hackneyed 
characterizations found in the overwhelm- 
ing majority of such books. 

The tale of William Conrad, the Nazi 
spy who became enmeshed in his own new- 
found virtues, is told with restrained force, 
conciseness and irony. Mr. Boulle is a fine 
storyteller, with an introspective mind and 
a facile but disciplined pen. He shows re- 
spect for the intelligence of the reader and 
the complexity of his subject with a de- 
tached sort of deftness that invests the book 
with dignity, without impaling it upon the 
horn of fantasy. 

Any reviewer who has studied a bit of 
history will probably disagree with the au- 
thor’s crowding a huge canvas into a small 
corner and resolve the dilema by attribut- 
ing Karismatic qualities to his protagonist, 
ignoring the larger forces at play. In es- 
sence, William Conrad, who turns against 
the Nazi concept of Superman is one him- 
self, though a “good” one, as delineated by 
Mr. Boulle, thus devastating the powerful 
contradictions the author has sagely in- 
vented with a grand contradiction he has 
perhaps not envisaged. 

Still, in the summing up, Not the Glory 
is hard to put down, except to ponder over 
certain passages and seek to relate them 
to one’s own knowledge. Which is a long 
way of saying that the book is readable and 
provocative. 

Ratpu FRIEDMAN 





Early History of Zionism in America, 
edited by Isidor S. Meyer. The American 
Jewish Historical Society and the Theo- 
dore Herzl Foundation. 340 pp. Paper 
bound $3.00, cloth bound $5.00. 


American Jews have long writhed under 
the charges leveled by their overseas breth- 
ren that our country is a spiritual and cul- 
tural wasteland and that American Jews have 
failed to make any truly vital contributions 
to Jewish civilization. The Early History of 
Zionism in America offers irrefutable proof 
that modern Zionism, the great creative 
force in Jewish life, was not, as is generally 
supposed, an export from European shores. 
Far from having originated in Europe, Zion- 
ism was a dynamic movement in the United 
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States years before Theodore Herzl con- 
vened the First Zionist Congress in Basle. 

In 1891, six years before the Basle Con- 
gress, a Chicagoan and non-Jew, William 
E. Blackstone, circulated a petition signed 
by thousands of notables, non-Jews for the 
most part, calling upon President Benjamin 
Harrison to initiate action to restore Pales- 
tine to the Jewish people. Among the signa- 
tories to this historic petition was Joseph 
Medill, publisher of the Chicago Tribune. 

Chicago’s own Anita Lebeson in a bril- 
liant paper, “Zionism Comes to Chicago,” 
discloses the little known fact that the 
“scene of the first organized effort in Amer- 
ica . . . was in Chicago early in 1896.” The 
seventeen distinguished scholars whose com- 
bined papers make up the book participated 
in the First Conference on the History of 
Zionism in America, convened by the Amer- 
ican Jewish Historical Society and the Theo- 
dore Herzl Foundation. Their presentations 
offer new facts on and insights into the early 
history of the Zionist Movement that will 
prove surprising even to those well schooled 
on the subject. 

This excellent collection of papers pre- 
sented at the Conference in New York in 
December, 1955, is not a dull and pedantic 
compilation of scholarly abstractions. Rather 
do we have here a dramatic saga of the early 
history of Zionism in America that quite 
frequently touches the heights of the most 
exciting fiction. Here we meet not legendary 
and mythical characters but vital American 
personalities — Mordecai Emanual Noah, 
Emma Lazarus, Henrietta Szold, Dr. Stephen 
Wise, Louis D. Brandeis, and many others 
—giants all. 

While presented in the highest tradition 
of scholarship, the subject-matter of each of 
the papers is so engrossing as to enable the 
scholars to step out of the narrow bounds 
of pedagogic limitations into the wider realm 
of creative evaluation. Even such a highly 
technical and formidable-sounding docu- 
ment as “Methodological Problems in the 
Writing of American Zionist History,” by 
Dr. Abraham G. Duker, president of the 
Chicago College of Jewish Studies, exhibits 
intense pride in the outstanding and lasting 
contributions by the pioneer American Zion- 
ists to Jewish dignity and the perpetuation 
of the Zionist dream. 
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Zionism, as each of the writers makes 
abundantly clear, never was a program which 
had as its sole objective the establishment 
of a State to which the homeless and un- 
wanted of world Jewry could go as a matter 
of right rather than of privilege. Zionism 
from its inception, particularly in America, 
has been that force in Jewish life which 
sought more than the narrow survival of 
Jewish peoplehood. It has emphasized sur- 
vival, in the widest sense, of the majestic 
role manifested by Moses and the great 
prophets, who created that lasting code of 
ethics and social organization which repre- 
sents civilization at its best. 

Each paper in this three-dimensional vol- 
ume is carefully documented with source 
material painstakingly gathered. One need 
not be a prophet to predict that this book 
will be a rich mine to scholars for genera- 
tions to come. 

Morris S. BROMBERG 





Memoirs of a Revolutionist, by Dwight 
MacDonald. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
376 pp. $4.75. 


Dwight MacDonald’s erratic career as the 
spluttering firework of the articulate Left- 
wing has been followed with an undue 
amount of attention. Admittedly, the view- 
point of his critical lambasting has been far 
more radical and ironic than that of any of 
his contemporaries. But the significance of 
his writing has always been open to question. 
Achieving neither the influential and crea- 
tive style of criticism of a Mencken, nor the 
logical consistency and dogmatism of a 
Marxist, he has veered from one faction or 
position to another, gyrating all the while at 
just a pace ahead of contemporary fashion. 
A Socialist and cavilling Trotskyist in the 
disturbed years of the 30’s, a sad and human- 
itarian pacifist in the sanguinary 40’s, and a 
glib journalist of the present decade, Mac- 
Donald personifies in his own life the pop- 
ular dictum that America cannot take its 
radicals seriously because they cannot take 
themselves seriously either. 

Arbitrarily, one might expect that a “seri- 
ous” political critic is an informed writer 
who is capable of maturing with experience. 
Whether he is pedantic, egotistical or just 
an ideological hair-splitter (a common occu- 
pation among the splinter-group founders 
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and destroyers on the Left-wing), the critic 
must be judged chiefly for the quality of his 
analytic insight and of his political prophecy. 
Both Burke and de Toucqueville wrote on 
current problems but with a penetration 
that transcended their times, insofar that 
their analyses are still acute, readable and 
exemplary to the readers of a century later. 
By contrast, Mr. MacDonald is a peevish 
and moody intellectual, so immersed in the 
transcience of his own Zeitgeist that he can 
appear—at best—as only a muddled repre- 
sentative of the muddled eras through which 
he managed to survive. Certainly, one would 
never guess from the fragmentary, dated and 
unimpressive collection of pieces in this an- 
thology (and most of which were first pub- 
lished fifteen years ago), that the author 
was once a capable contributor to such 
opinion-molding journals as Politics and the 
Partisan Review. One might believe, how- 
ever, that he is the middle-aged gadfly, rem- 
iniscing sadly over his misspent but idealistic 
youth, and who now contents himself by 
writing clever pieces of social criticism for 
the New Yorker. But a “revolutionist”? Oh, 
dear no. Not unless the library-bound and 
timid little annotators of Marx can also be 
so described. 

Though the author admits to his pen- 
chant for “metapolitics,” or abstract political 
analysis, it would be difficult to validate his 
claim on the basis of these ill-chosen selec- 
tions from his scrap-books of the past. His 
articles on World War II are amusing when 
they content themselves with reportage and 
simple comment, as in his ironic treatment 
of General Patton and of his bar-room pa- 
triotism. But they ascend to unprecedented 
heights of specious moralizing and presump- 
tuous philosophy when they strive for a 
Higher Criticism. 

The longest piece in the book, a diatribe 
of naive pacifism, entitled “The Responsi- 
bility of Peoples,” attempts to grapple with 
the problem of German war guilt. Though 
it is successful in stripping away the self- 
righteousness of the Allies’ ideals and meth- 
ods, including their terms of “unconditional 
surrender” and their A-bombing of Japan, it 
becomes quite confused when the responsi- 
bility for these sins must be decided. On the 
one hand, he suggests that the over-organ- 
ized State has been guilty of reducing indi- 
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vidual consciences to a terrorized submission 
or to an acquiescent manipulation—as hap- 
pened in the “American people’s” decision 
to A-bomb Hiroshima. And on the other he 
suggests the notion that the scientific bru- 
tality of the Nazi concentration camps was 
engineered only by the work of a few groups 
among the German population. In refusing 
any notion of an historic German guilt, 
however, he is not restricted from accusing 
“the Jews” of that now fabled persecution 
of driving the Arabs (as “refugees” —?) from 
Palestine in 1948. Twisting his rhetoric into 
such chapter titles as, “If Everyone Is 
Guilty, No One Is Guilty,” and, “We Too 
Are Guilty,” he concludes with a half-baked 
pacifist protest which remonstrates at just 
one remove above the arguments of “What 
would you do if you saw a German raping 
your sister?” In a world of total war, political 
theories which fail to recognize the inevit- 
able, mass-organization of the national State, 
and which rhapsodize unrealistically about 
the individual conscience, can only be dis- 
missed as misguided theology or sentimental 
moralizing. Men are obviously disturbed by 
the horrors of war, and by the even worse 
habituation to these horrors which is so 
terrifying in contemporary generations. But 
this does not mean that salvation can lie in 
the homilies of escapism and the resigned 
stupidities of peace-time. MacDonald per- 
forms a useful service when he exhorts us 
not to blame populations enmasse, as races 
or nations, so that we might then whitewash 
our own collective consciences. But this 
negative appeal is far distant from the my- 
opic pacifism of calling no names, placing 
no guilt and seeking no remedies. 

The other dusty chronicles in this anthol- 
ogy were once fresh to the daylight as ex- 
posés of Henry Wallace, F.D.R. and the 
post-war Promise. Now they are as stale and 
unprofitable as the back issues of the fac- 
tional magazines in which they first ap- 
peared. Searching like a mystic for a new 
and revealing mission in a dull and dispirit- 
ing world, the author wrote in 1945 his, 
“Wanted: A New Concept of Political Ac- 
tion.” By 1953, however, he had given up 
the ghost and hence added the footnote: 
“T didn’t find it and I can’t say I’m looking 
very hard for it. Too discouraging.” 

MacDonald summarizes the floating un- 
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certainty of his own writings in a speech 
called, “I Choose the West.” There he de- 
clares: “During the last war, I did not 
choose, at first because I was a revolutionary 
socialist of Trotskyist coloration, later be- 
cause I was becoming, especially after the 
atom bomb, a pacifist. Neither of these posi- 
tions now appear valid to me.” This subjec- 
tive glimpse through the wrong end of a 
telescope is symbolic of the egocentric con- 
cern with which he decides between West- 
ern capitalism and Eastern totalitarianism. 
Unfortunately, Mr. MacDonald reveals him- 
self to be less of a critic through his lack of 
detachment in choosing, and less of a man 
in making so banal and impersonal a choice. 
Or perhaps, Mr. MacDonald really does not 
take himself seriously after all. But in that 
case, why should he wish to publish this 
book? 


WALTER GOLDSTEIN 
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Desperate Mission. Joel Brand's Story as 
told by Alex Weissberg. Translated from 
the German by Constantine Fitzgibbon 
and Andrew Foster-Milliar. Criterion 
Books, Inc. 310 pp. $4.95. 


Joel Brand, born in 1906 in Hungarian 
Slovakia, a son of well-to-do parents, lived 
in Germany until Hitler came to power in 
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1933. When Jewish persecution began there, 
he moved to Budapest, Hungary, then an 
independent country. There, until the be- 
ginning of the Second World War, he held 
an executive post with the Budapest tele- 
phone system and became interested in com- 
munal affairs. Active in Zionist circles he 
formed many friendships among the city’s 
middle-class Jewry. The year 1940 found 
him happily married and a father of two 
children. 

With the beginning of the war, Hungary 
became a vassal of Germany and participated 
with Hitler’s hordes in various military cam- 
paigns in Eastern Russia. With the com- 
mencement of the war, too, began systematic 
murders of Jews in Germany, Slovakia, Po- 
land, Rumania, Bulgaria, and elsewhere in 
Europe. The commonwealth of Hungary, 
then, was less affected than other countries 
by the Nazi madness for butchery. Joel 
Brand and his friends in Budapest early 
learned of the pogroms in Poland and in 
Slovakia and organized an underground res- 
cue organization to save, whenever possible, 
the Jews in these lands who were doomed 
to the gas chambers. In various captive satel- 
lite countries in those days there arose cour- 
ageous men and women, always trying, at- 
the risk of losing their own lives, to save 
fellow-Jews and others from a monstrous 
end. Frequently these men succedded in 
achieving the impossible and snatch from 
the exterminators’ grasp hundreds of vic- 
tims. Liaison with the killers’ agents needed 
to be established, the size of ransom had to 
be determined, and problems of raising 
funds as blood-money compensation had to 
be solved. The Nazis demanded and exacted 
enormous sums for stopping now and then 
deportation excursions to the murder fac- 
tories. Joel Brand’s recitation of ways and 
means used by the underground forces to 
snatch sometimes but a handful of Jews 
from certain death is chillingly depressing. 
Forged documents and afhdavits for exits 
from Poland and Hungary had to be manu- 
factured; German and Hungarian officials 
and border officials had to be bribed and 
escape routes mapped out. Men, women and 
children, including those ill, had to be 
guided to safety at night through forests and 
mountain passes and kept fed and sheltered. 
Moneys came from the well-to-do Jewry in 
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Hungary and Jewish organizations, mostly 
American, then ensconced in Turkey and 
Switzerland. 

Joel Brand and his friends fought an un- 
equal battle with the Nazis; and as the years 
tolled on it became obvious to them that 
their battle was steadily a losing one. Depor- 
tation of hundreds of thousands of Jews to 
slaughter areas in Germany, Poland, and 
surrounding countries was methodically in- 
cessant, and millions of Jews were already 
no more. The German and Hungarian police 
were slowly closing in on the heroes—men 
and women who were standing athwart their 
plans to eradicate all Jews in Europe. Tor- 
ture would now and then extract from the 
lips of the underground fighters the most 
secret plans of rescue and the names of the 
rescuers. Many died rather than reveal the 
slightest detail of the Jewish underground 
operations. There was, for instance, the case 
of Gissi Fleishman, an enterprising and cour- 
ageous member of the underground group, 
whom the Nazis long sought and whom, 
upon finally arresting in Slovakia, they ac- 
corded the singular distinction of deporting 
immediately and alone to the Oswiecim gas 
chambers. It was desperately clear to Joel 
Brand and his associates that only an Allied 
victory would save the remaining Jews of 
Europe. In 1944, such an end was in sight. 
Germany was reeling from the impact of 
combined blows from the United States, 
Russia, and Great Britain. 

In Hungary, the position of the Jews 
worsened. The country was now occupied 
by a German army and its security police 
tuled the land. Nazi extermination squads 
roamed the country in search of more Jews 
for the ovens of Oswiecim, Treblinka, and 
Maidanek. Adolf Eichmann, an executioner 
from the Himmler abattoir ruled from Buda- 
pest the Magyar commonwealth. One day 
he sent for Joel Brand, whom he knew as 
the outstanding representative of Jewry and, 
incidentally, the chief paymaster of ransom 
to his gangs, and offered him a fantastic 
proposition, the lives of a million Jews al- 
ready in concentration camps, and doomed 
to die, in exchange for ten thousand trucks. 
No money was asked by Eichmann. The 
Nazis needed these “goods,” perferably he 
said, for use on the Eastern front. Knowing 
that no correspondence with Jewish rescue 
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agencies beyond the borders of Hungary or 
Germany would be adequate to acheive the 
desired end, Joel Brand, excited and hopeful, 
demanded an opportunity to see responsible 
Jewish leadership abroad. Eichmann grudg- 
ingly consented, set a time limit, and ar- 
ranged Joel’s trip to Istanbul in furtherance 
of this “desperate mission.” 

There Brand, upon his arrival, told his 
story, but found little or no help toward the 
consummation of Eichmann’s plan. The 
British kept him practically a prisoner in 
“protective custody” for many months and 
refused to cooperate. In the meantime, Eich- 
mann, angry and vengeful, resumed depor- 
tation of more Jews to the gas chambers. 
Jews of Hungary—the remaining few thou- 
sand — were delivered only when Russian 
armies marched into Budapest. 

This, in the main, is the story of Desper- 
ate Mission. It is a story incredibly depress- 
ing, immensely interesting, and, according 
to official documents reproduced in it, fac- 
tually correct. It should be read and studied 
for the evidence that it marshals about the 
most revolting crimes and criminals in the 
annals of mankind. And alongside this re- 
volting record of human bestiality is the 
shining story of the men and women of Joel 
Brand’s stature who fought and were de- 
stroyed so that others might live. 

BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 





Koptic Court, by Herbert D. Kastle. Si- 
mon and Schuster, Inc. 343 pp. $4.50. 


Some fifteen years before the author 
gathered his characters into “Koptic Court” 
—a six-story apartment building in Brooklyn, 
New York—it was built by Harold Koptic, 
a Russian Jewish immigrant; its construc- 
tion was a terminal step in his tortuous 
march toward material prosperity. Koptic 
Court was then situated in an area “with a 
heavy Italian population and a growing Jew- 
ish population.” The economic debacle of 
the country in the late twenties destroyed 
Koptic’s ownership of his property and, 
shortly thereafter, the owner himself. That 
neighborhood steadily deteriorated and the 
structure, no longer new, attracted a ten- 
antry which consisted mainly of the lower 
middle-class Jews. 

In this building Kastle housed several 
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families, each with problems of its own, and 
each interesting for the uniqueness of one 
or two of its members. Into the drabness and 
sameness of their lives Kastle introduces 
circumstances and yearnings that compose 
the substance of his book. 

There are Eli Weiner, middle-aged, dress- 
manufacturing goods executive who seduces 
his son’s girl friend; Elliot Wycoff, bachelor, 
on the staff of a publishing house, inces- 
santly in an agonizing struggle with his 
homosexual impulses; Paula Teck, happily 
married but eternally brooding and hating 
Germans and all things German because of 
the horrors of her experiences, when she was 
a girl of fourteen, in a Nazi concentration 
camp; the sophisticated Maston couple—he 
a Gentile, she an “emancipated” Jewess, 
struggling for adjustment among themselves 
and with the outside world; Louis Schimler, 
a teen-ager suffering from acne and sick 
with fear that he will be perennially unac- 
ceptable for a normal companionship with 
boys and girls of his age; and there are others 
—the Negro superintendent of Koptic Court, 
to whom slowly comes a bitter appreciation 
of the complexities of racial injustices and 
prejudices because of his loyalty and devo- 
tion to his wayward son. 

No character in this book is content with 
his environment, and no one is intent upon 
coping with or transcending it until, per- 
haps, the catastrophic dénouement — the 
blowing up of the Koptic Court by the 
frustrated and deranged adolescent, Louis 
Schimler as an act of vengeance for fancied 
wrongs to his social life. 

In the ruins of the fire-swept apartment 
building lie dead, among other tenants, the 
Schimler boy, who threw the dynamite into 
the incinerator, the son of the Negro super- 
intendent, and several relatives of the char- 
acters in the book. The central figures in 
the tradgedy survive—some to better appreci- 
ate their relationships with each other; 
others to lose repressions and fears that 
made for perverted grasp of their problems; 
and some to carry on, suffering the conse- 
quences of their former Koptic Court experi- 
ences and actions. 

Koptic Court is racily done and easy to 
tread. The chief figures in the book are, on 
the whole, familiar ones, but, nonetheless, 
well realized. I doubt, however, whether 
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Kastle’s method in engineering a violent end 
for his story and thus attempting to resolve 
the various problems posed in the volume— 
anti-Semitism, intermarriage, the effects of 
illicit love, etc.—is altogether convincing. 
“Endings” of the type delineated in Koptic 
Court make for exciting reading, but their 
cumulative effect is unsatisfying as well as 
unduly melodramatic. 

BENJAMIN WEINTROUB 





Why the Civil War? By Otto Eisen- 
schim]. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
208 pp. $3.75. 


It is the great gift of Otto Eisenschiml to 
incite controversy even about the common- 
place, and to make the facts of history the 
food of thought. Chemist, industrialist, his- 
torian, author and lecturer, his active mind 
plays upon the inactive, the dull, the ac- 
cepted, and makes them the subjects of 
debates, speculations, and doubts. When he 
has a dead subject, it becomes alive; and 
when he has a live subject, it becomes some- 
thing spectacular. It is not that he distorts, 
misinterprets or sensationalizes. It is a kind 
of mental magic that is implicit and in- 
grained in him. He feels excitement about 
things and spreads such excitement all 
around him. That is the quality of the crea- 
tive thinker and artist, who must express 
himself and communicate to others, or die. 

Now, when some people are confronted 
by such a man and such a writer, they don’t 
know how to react. They become frightened 
or annoyed; they run from him, or, advance 
threateningly—two sides of the same im- 
pulse. Thus they deprive themselves of salt 
and pepper, the intellectual condiments that 
make creative reading, like creating writing, 
a joy. 

Those were the people who failed to get 
a spiritual thrill out of Otto Eisenschiml’s 
earlier masterpiece, “Why Was Lincoln 
Murdered?” They were literalists, who did 
not realize that language and thought are 
effervescent, dancing impulses that don’t 
stand still for the sake of the conventional 
brickmasons who like to pile words in dull 
fashion one on top of the other. 

Eisenschiml] believes that the Civil War 
might have been averted; that the miscalcu- 
lations of Lincoln helped bring on the strug- 
gle; that Lincoln was sometimes less than 
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frank; that he had often trod upon consti- 
tutional rights; that in the end, when he saw 
the consequences of his errors, he strove 
mightily to repair the damages that he had 
wrought, and became, indeed, the great man 
whom we hold in reverence today. There is 
nothing earth-shaking about these ideas, but 
to Lincoln idolators—and all of us have 
something of that in us—any one harboring 
such thoughts merits “deep damnation”; at 
the very least, the censure of all right-think- 
ing persons. So they quarrel with Eisenschiml; 
try to prove him wrong; cite Scriptural chap- 
ters and verses to confound him. The best 
response to anything in Eisenschiml is to 
say, “How intriguing! What brilliant mental 
gymnastics!” And then to add, “And here 
is how I react to the same facts and supposi- 
tions. And haven’t you overlooked this and 
that?” 

Thus all will be like ancient Chinese war- 
fare, with armies maneuvering in the back- 
ground like pawns in a chess game, and no 
one getting hurt. More than that, all will be 
stimulated and amused and, in the end, the 
cause of truth will be served. That, at least, 
is our hope. 

ELMER GERTz 





The Jewish Cook Book, by Mildred G. 
Bellin. Bloch Publishing Co. 444 pp. $3.50. 


Cook books, no less than pattern books, 
reflect the passing scene and are character- 
ized by cycles of fashion which in themselves 
would serve as grist for reliable studies of 
the sociological aspects of their period. Jew- 
ish cook books, for all their emphasis on 
tradition, are no exception. There was a 
time (in the twenties and early ’thirties) 
when a passion for gefilte fish had to be 
indulged furtively. . . . One walked into a 
bookshop and asked for The Settlement 
Cook Book, which needed no plain wrapper 
but contained many of the leaden-heavy 
concoctions that were associated with grand- 
ma’s cuisine. I do not have at hand for com- 
parison my own old sample of that classic 
—someone borrowed it twenty years ago 
and I haven’t missed it enough to replace 
it. I do have beside me, however, the 1941 
edition of Bellin’s Jewish Cook Book 
(Bloch), which has now been overhauled, 
reshuffled, and subjected to a face-lifting 
that makes the 1958 model as well able to 
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hold its own against contenders as Marlene 
Dietrich might against the freshest starlet. 

The preface to the 1941 edition stressed 
the scientific approach, combining the latest 
word in home economics with grandma’s 
old standbys slightly bowdlerized and “de- 
toxified”; the American table was adapted 
to kashruth and the “monotony of Kosher 
meat dishes completely eliminated.” The 
“recipes of America, Austria, Germany, Rus- 
sia, France, Poland, Roumania, and Hun- 
gary” were not international, but naturalized. 

Then came rationing with blue and red 
coupons, and food acquired the fascinating 
lure of the forbidden. The general public 
took to reading cook books as it never had 
to reading pornography. “Life with Father” 
took on a new look with mouth-watering 
dishes described in each chapter; even mys- 
tery stories were provided with footnotes 
giving the specifications for each exotic plat 
mentioned. Cook books became whimsical, 
humorous, fantastic, and ornate. Men got 
into the kitchen and into the act, and the 
do-it-yourself mania burgeoned. 

The emulation of one’s betters began with 
the eager housewife’s grappling to her bosom 
a collection of rules compiled by the leaders 
of the ladies auxiliaries from their hoard of 
hereditary secrets, such collections being 
sold for the benefit of one or another char- 
ity. The wives of congressmen (vide the 
White House Cook Book) became accept- 
able substitutes for an aristocracy of the 
royal blood. Next came the luminaries of 
stage and screen, then radio, and ultimately 
TV personalities. The recipes had neither 
to be usable nor unusual. . . . Theda Bara’s 
formula for cinnamon toast would have done. 

“One World” came into being equipped 
with one pantry and one table. . . . There is 
now hardly a corner of the world so hidden 
that the secrets of its soup-pots have not 
reached and been published (along with a 
list of grocers who would supply (mail 
order) anything from ant’s legs to dried 
zucchini). Cook books also became glamor- 
ous with lush photography, original etchings, 
and handsome typography plus color. 

Religion accompanied and ultimately out- 
did anthropology. Well before The Jewish 
Festival Cook Book, by Fannie Engle and 
Gertrude Blair (David McKay, 1954), there 
appeared in 1951 a Cook Book for Fridays 
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and Lent, as well as assorted cook books on 
assorted religious festivals. In 1955 Molly 
Goldberg joined and surpassed the Theda 
Baras with a really delightful compendium 
of Jewish cooking at its best (The Molly 
Goldberg Cook Book, by Molly Goldberg 
and Myra Waldo, Doubleday & Co.). In 
1957 humor without apology or sponsor in- 
vaded the Jewish kitchen in the shape of 
Love and Knishes, by Sara Kasdan (Van- 
guard Press). 

These developments would make it pos- 
sible for one to predict, without even exam- 
ining, the nature of Mrs. Bellin’s revised 
Jewish Cook Book. It is “international” by 
virtue of more than a sub-title. Israel con- 
tributes a fair share (courtesy of Hadassah) 
and even the Far East is represented, al- 
though not credited, by such fare from the 
suki-yaki parlors as “Ginger Beef.” Another 
dish that required no alteration to fit the 
kosher kitchen is shishkebab. There is also 
an increase in the number of “traditional” 
recipes labeled as such or as “Jewish Style.” 
Do-it-yourself has been extended to the 
bagel (“My Mother's Method”). Alto- 
gether, “My Mother” gets many more by- 
lines than before. The narrative is more 
informal. Holidays, customs, traditions—all 
receive more emphasis; and a nine-page sec- 
tion on the Jewish holidays is added. The 
Jewish housewife is now trusted to plan her 
own meals with a slight assist from a brief 
exposition of the principles. The section on 
menus for Passover and for every other day 
of the year has been eliminated. 

Beneath the fads and fancies of the mo- 
ment, the human form remains essentially 
unaltered; beneath the frills and trimmings, 
the cook book qua cook book must satisfy 
certain criteria. Mrs. Bellin continues to 
satisfy those who demand reliability and 
explicitness. This book will suit all on these 
counts, from novice to veteran. 


Juprra M. WERNER 





Albert Gallatin, Jeffersonian Financier 
and Diplomat, by Raymond J. Walters, Jr. 
Macmillan Company. 461 pp. $7.50. 


Albert Gallatin emerges in this book in 
his full stature as one of the makers of the 
American Republic. It is now over seventy 
years since a biography of Gallatin has ap- 
peared and the two short ones that did 
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appear gave little more than a bare outline 
of his public career. The present biographer, 
drawing upon widely scattered resources in 
letters and documents found at home and 
abroad, has produced what is likely to be the 
definitive life of the “Jeffersonian financier 
and diplomat.” 

Albert Gallatin filled high official posi- 
tions during the formative years of American 
institutions. He held public office for more 
than forty years and served the public in 
private positions for another twenty years. 
He was a member of the Pennsylvania Con- 
stitutional Convention, a representative in 
the state legislature for six years, senator and 
representative in Congress for nearly seven 
years. Secretary of the Treasury for twelve 
years, member of the U. S. Peace Commis- 
sion after the War of 1812, Minister to 
France and England for ten years. This rec- 
ord is exceeded in length and breadth only 
by that of his contemporary, John Quincy 
Adams. 

The story of Albert Gallatin’s life is an 
epic in democracy. Born in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, of patrician stock, he stole away to 
America at nineteen years of age, became 
acquainted with all of the American leaders, 
including Washington, Henry, Marshall, 
and Jefferson, settled on the western frontier 
of Pennsylvania where he imbibed the spirit 
of frontier democracy, entered politics on 
the state and national level as a follower of 
Thomas Jefferson, and served as a congres- 
sional leader for the Republican-Democratic 
Party, notably in opposition to the Alien 
and Sedition Laws. 

Gallatin showed great talent in matters 
of public finance while a member of the 
Pennsylvania legislature and immediately on 
entering Congress be became the financial 
guide of the Jeffersonian forces in their con- 
tests with Alexander Hamilton, the Secretary 
of the Treasury. He met Hamilton on his 
own ground and was freely acknowledged as 
his equal in public finance. 

Gallatin has been called “the forgotten 
man of American history.” Popular histories 
have not stressed his deeds, and it is safe to 
say that only a very few out of a hundred 
college students would recognize his name. 
Yet here was a man who should properly be 
counted one of the fifteen decisive men of 
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America—that is, men who have done most 
to shape America. 

The author sums up the place of Gallatin 
thus: 


In our day, students of government have given 
Gallatin a higher place in public administration than 
any other American of his time . . . students of fiscal 
practice have estimated his abilities as on a par with 
those of Hamilton. Diplomatic historians count his 
contributions as second only to those of John 
Quincy Adams in his period. Historians of science 
rate him as surpassed only by Jefferson among Amer- 
ican ethnologists of the early nineteenth century. 


This biography has served to show the 
effective work of a great public servant, but 
it also brings out the elements of a remark- 
able character. Gallatin was an exemplar of 
perfect integrity. Not a single dereliction in 
public or private life was ever charged 
against him. He was, as his biographer notes, 
“a superbly able and almost completely self- 
less public servant.” 

John Quincy Adams privately stated dur- 
ing the peace conference of Ghent: “For 
extent and copiousness of information, for 
sagacity and shrewdness of comprehension, 
for vivacity of intellect and fertility of re- 
source, he [Gallatin] was without a peer in 
either the British or American delegation.” 
Thomas Jefferson, referring to Gallatin, said: 
“There is no truer man,” nor one “of as 
pure integrity, and as zealously devoted to 
the liberties of our country as its most affec- 
tionate native citizen.” 


Joun A. Lapp 


DECEMBER 


By Lerwert B. WALLERSTEIN 


Under a somber slated sky 


Slender slivered snow 

Self satisfied 

Sits astride 

Prim brown ground. 

And stark stands the silvered sedge. 
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Seven Years Solitary, by Edith Bone. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 256 pp. $4.50. 


One thinks of the word “extraordinary.” 
But in this century—the century that may 
well be called the “Century of Terror’— 
such “extraordinary” pieces of history as are 
narrated in Dr. Edith Bone’s book have be- 
come far from extraordinary. It is something 
more than a sobering thought to know that 
at this moment hundreds of thousands of 
human beings are deprived of their liberty 
and are rotting in prisons for no other reason 
than that they are suspected of harboring 
ideas that are antithetical to the political 
scriptures of those in power; . . . and this in 
the name of freedom. Well might those 
who live under such “Freedom” go one bet- 
ter than George Orwell and exclaim, “Free- 
dom is prison.” 

Dr. Bone, a British subject who was born 
in Budapest in 1889, took a degree in medi- 
cine, early became a cosmopolitan and 
learned to speak half a dozen European lan- 
guages fluently. During the first World War, 
as a physician attached to the Army, she was 
brought face to face with the unspeakable 
injustices which had been committed against 
her fellow men. The rest of the story follows 
the familiar pattern of most noble souls 
under similar circumstances—the saving of 
humanity through the grace of Commu- 
nism. As a devout and dedicated Communist 
Dr. Bone served her masters faithfully for 
many years, being used, as apparently Com- 
munists always are, as a mere instrument 
and utensil of her masters’ will. Having set- 
tled in England after the Second World 
War Dr. Bone earned her living largely as 
a translator; and it was this skill which 
earned her an invitation from a Hungarian 
publisher to come to Hungary to discuss the 
translation of a new book. After several 
weeks in Hungary, as she was about to de- 
part from the airport, she was informed that 
her exit permit had expired that day and 
that it would be a mere formality for her to 
obtain a renewal and depart by the after- 
noon plane the next day. The remainder of 
the story follows the all-too-familiar pattern. 
It is all in Koestler’s Darkness at Noon, 
Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-four, and in the 
numerous autobiographical accounts of ex- 
prisoners of the Communists. 

Dr. Bone’s book is without that literary 
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By ABBA EBAN 


One of the most important and 
thrilling books of our time. The im- 
passioned chronicle of an epic ad- 
venture sopevaneed in mankind’s 
history. Abba Eban, Ambassador of 
Israel, one of the great statesmen 
of our age, has been personally in- 
volved in his country’s heroic ad- 
venture from birth to maturity. 

He has given us at last the 
authoritative book on the flaming 
issues that dominate the thoughts 
of all of us; Suez, Nasser, the Gulf 
of Aqaba, the Refugee Problem 
the Arab States, the future of 
Israel—the whole volcanic area, of 
crisis which The New York Tiines 
calls “the world’s powder keg.” 


$3.95 


“VOICE OF ISRAEL is at once a biog- 
raphy and an historical chronicle of con- 
temporary world relationships. It is a 
dynamic and dramatic volume. A tre- 
mendously significant achievement in the 
library of contemporary world events.” 


—Christian Herald 


“Truth, learning, and a magnificent 
style mark every paragraph. A volume of 
majestic importance.” 

ABRAHAM BURSTEIN 
National Jewish Post 


VOICE OF ISRAEL 





AMERICA 
Edited by 


THEODORE FRIEDMAN 
and ROBERT GORDIS 


This comprehensive new volume 
embraces the world of the Amer- 
ican Jewish community as it is 
today, and tells how it came to be 
what it is. 18 experts describe the 
status of Religion (Orthodox, 
Conservative, Reform), Interfaith 
Relations, Jewish Education, the 
Impact of Zionism, Music, Jewish 
Literature, Labor, the Community, 
the American Rabbi, etc. 

This book is an invaluable addi- 
tion to two fields — American his- 
tory and Jewish history. It presents 
the fascinating story of American 
Jewry, of the contributions it has 
made to its native land and, in 
turn, of the influences of America 
on Jewish life. $4.0 


FOR SALE IN ALL BOOKSTORES 


JEWISH LIFE IN 
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quality that might have made it a distin- 
guished book, as against one that will always 
remain valuable for other reasons. In the 
first place, if anyone has any further doubts 
about the nature of Communism he would 
do well to read this book. In the second 
place, the book is a sort of guide to the 
dispossessed as to how best to conduct one- 
self in solitary confinement under the un- 
tender mercies of Communist jailers. Dr. 
Bone invented all sorts of devices by means 
of which she kept herself amused, and pre- 
vented herself from going mad. The most 
awful punishment that one can subject a 
human being to is solitary confinement. 
This punishment was suffered by Dr. Bone 
for the crime of suspicion of being an Eng- 
lish spy—a crime of which she was no more 
guilty than the reader of this review is likely 
to be. Her trial was less than a perfunctory 
farce—the charges were known to be false 
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by her prosecutors, she was illegally deprived 
of her liberty and subjected to the worst 
form of punishment, and the ghastly part of 
all this is that these facts were known to 
both her prosecutors and the British Gov- 
ernment, yet nothing at all could be done 
to secure her freedom. That freedom came 
about only by the accident of the Hungar- 
ian Revolt of 1956. Dr. Bone is no longer a 
Communist, but lives in England, enjoying 
the oppressions of a Constitutional Mon- 
archy and the tyranny of the ruling classes. 
Thus fettered to freedom let us hope that 
she will live to enjoy many, many years of 
it. Let us also hope that her book will be 
widely read, for not only is it all that I have 
said it is, but it also constitutes a great 
tribute to the indestructibility of the human 
spirit. 
Asuiey Montacu 





THE PEACE BREAKERS 


By Frances Gass 


Weep not for those who watered alien sod 
With their life’s blood, nor let the fiery pain 
Of doubt sear mind and heart lest all in vain 
They died, they who, upheld by staff and rod 
Of faith in right and man, steadfastly trod 
The path to their own sacrifice, the stain 


Of men’s sins to remove—with this their gain: 


To be accepted offering to God. 


But weep, weep for the living who deny 
All that the dead stood for, whose deeds decry 


The law of love, who, spirit-blind, revive 


Old hates, suspicions, greed, and keep alive 
The evils that obstruct the world’s rebirth 
And coming of true brotherhood on earth. 
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The Age of Roosevelt (in 4 vols.); vol. 1 
The Crisis of the Old Order, 1919-1933, by 
Arthur Meier Schlesinger. Houghton. 557 
pp. $6.00. 


Professor Schlesinger himself suggests, by 
implication, the major problem arising from 
the large task he has undertaken when he 
states that perhaps the present is not a good 
time to write about FDR and his time. 
Neither Schlesinger nor some of his Harvard 
colleagues, however, seem to be taking this 
problem seriously. Their scholarly concern 
now seems to center primarily on this re- 
cent period of United States history. Al- 
though of great interest to many, it is as 
yet too soon to attain full historical perspec- 
tive of either the period or of its leading 
figure. The present interpretation may have 
to be changed drastically at some future 
date. 

This book is the first of a proposed four- 
volume work planned to interpret the politi- 
cal, economic, social, and intellectual life of 
the United States during FDR’s term in 
office. It covers the years preceding the first 
term of FDR. Schlesinger goes back to the 
Populists in beginning his analysis, and then 
he runs quickly through the Muckrakers, 
the Reformers, and the Progressives at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. From 
there he offers a survey-glimpse of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. It is not 
until after World War I that Schlesinger 
varies his scanty approach; and it is not until 
coming to the economic collapse of 1929 
does he begin to present a detailed study. 

Schlesinger is interested in the action and 
reaction of thought and politics upon each 
other. He illustrates how idealism grew and 
then how disillusionment over a lost peace 
set in. His concern is with the effect of the 
war upon the principles of the Reformers, 
with the spread of anti-intellectualism, with 
the Red scare, with the witch hunts, and 
with the alienation of the intellectuals. The 
economic, political, and social extremes in 
the atmosphere of the time stand out. 
Schlesinger’s description of depression times 
is vivid. Especially perceptive is his narrative 
dealing with the artists, writers, and intellec- 
tuals of the 1930’s, who were drawn towards 
an “alien creed.” 


In this introduction to the first term of 
FDR, Schlesinger at times explains complex 
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changes too easily. It is, for instance, too 
simple an explanation of the aftermath of 
World War I to claim that “with peace 
selfishness returned.” The author makes the 
assumption, moreover, that what happened 
after World War I is analogous to what 
happened after World War II. Such analogy 
to and generalization about the contempo- 
rary scene even by implication are dangerous 
procedures for an historian. Still, these res- 
ervations do not vitiate the importance of 
Schlesinger’s work. The author, indeed, re- 
veals some valuable insights into a period of 
importance. 

The weakest part of this work is the brief 
biography of FDR that follows the intro- 
duction. Schlesinger here begins an analysis 
of FDR from behind his outward optimism, 
attempting to get at FDR’s inner self. The 
analysis is far from completed, however, and 
most of what is presented in the narrative 
adds nothing to our present knowledge. 

Schlesinger’s thesis regarding FDR, how- 
ever, does come out in this work. It briefly 
states, that the traditions of reform, continu- 
ous from the Populists to the New Deal, 
find their expression in FDR. Reconciled in 
this expression are the seemingly opposed 
elements of that tradition: agrarian and ur- 
ban, Bryan and T.R., “trust busting” and 
government regulation, New Freedom and 
New Nationalism. There is much that might 
be criticized in this thesis; but since the 
other volumes of this endeavor are to expand 
and attempt to establish the thesis, further 
criticism must wait for later publications. 


Norton MEzvinsky 





Moses, Prince of Egypt, by Howard Fast. 
Crown. 303 pp. $3.95. 


When Howard Fast broke with the Com- 
munist Party in the United States and wrote 
his confessional, The Naked God, he indi- 
cated in various interviews that he would 
return seriously to the creative area in which 
he had first made his reputation—the his- 
torical novel. And he stated that his next 
book, on Moses, would reveal the extent to 
which he was “expiating,” (my word, not 
his); but that was his meaning. 

Now that he has published his book on 
Moses, the critic cannot help wondering 
whether he has lost that original skill which 
won him an enviable name, as a writer, all 
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ve over the world. Not that his newest novel is 
+ clumsy; it isn’t. Indeed, it is readable, as all 
te Fast’s books are. But his Moses is a far cry 
from the Moses we know from the Bible 
and Jewish history. 

Sholem Asch wrote a book on Moses; and 
even if he did not succeed in extending the 
dimensions of the great leader, he tried to 





si do so through all of the fantastically excit- 
tp ing events in his career. After all, the story 
.3 of the bulrushes, the burning bush, the cross- 
a) ing of the Red Sea, the giving of the Ten 


Commandments—all these are wonderful 
LE grist for the novelist. Asch used them as did 
j scores of other novelists who wrestled with 
Moses in fiction. But Fast eschews these 
materials. His book carries Moses from the 
is age of ten to twenty-three and ends at about 
A the time that Moses struck the overseer who 
14 was beating a Hebrew slave. 
4] And what portrait of Moses has he drawn 
Th up to this point? A young man who wants 
th to find out who his parents are? Hardly. A 
k lad who wonders about God? Only in fits 
and starts. A spiritual man? No; but a young 
soldier who drinks too much, spends much 
time in brothels, and learns how to fight 
against his fellow-man. 
Moses has a friend named Neph, who 
iE believes in Aton, the One God of the Egyp- 
5 tians; and it is Moses who asks Neph if Aton 
is truly God. It is Moses who is seeking, and 
Neph replies to him on the question of 
iat belief in God: 
¥ I don’t know. I’m an engineer, Moses, only that. 
If I build a house, I will put a lamp in it to light 
it. And what is holy—the lamp or the craftsman 
who made the lamp? It is hard to think, Moses, 
when the whole world is afraid of thought or truth. 
. .. As for this thing that we call god, Moses, how 
long a road will you travel if you look for him? 
Other men have tried, and instead of god, they find 
| fh hunger and misery and greed and selfishness; and in 
a the end,,death. 
With all this, the reader is never con- 
vinced, either early in the book or late, that 
: Moses is looking for God. He is, finally, 
iE looking for justice of a sort and roots for 
1: himself. He is a lonesome man, and he so 
’ i informs his servant Nun (an Israelite or 
i Hebrew, but this fact emerges very late in 
the story) that he is alone in the world and 
needs a friend, and that Nun should be that 
friend. In this passage, Moses emerges as a 
nervous, unstrung youth; and it is this por- 
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trait that remains with us to the end of the 
novel. 

There are exciting passages in this narra- 
tive, practically all of them relating to war- 
fare, bloodshed, and killing. Here, Fast 
excels. When it comes to ideas, however, to 
original beliefs, to religious thought, there 
is sterility, except for a handful of passages 
on brotherhood. 

One wonders what impelled the author to 
choose Moses as his hero, and then to omit 
scenes, events, and thoughts which make 
Moses great. The scope of this novel is 
narrow; the people in it are puppets moved 
about; and the atmosphere of Egypt, too, is 
singularly thin and vapid. For any historical 
novelist, this would be a weak effort. Com- 
ing as it does from the typewriter of Howard 
Fast, it is especially disappointing. 

Harorp U. RisaLow 





American Radicals: Some Problems and 
Personalities. Edited by Harvey Goldberg. 
Monthly Review Press. 308 pp. $5.00. 


The paradox of this collection of essays is, 
that as a collection it has several values, 
while most of the individual essays are dis- 
appointing. They vary greatly in depth of 
analysis and in factual objectivity; yet they 
are valuable in that they reveal both the am- 
biguity and the vagueness of the term “radi- 
cal,” and point to the urgent necessity of 
defining key terms in our political vocabu- 
lary. In the introductory essay, Professors 
Goldberg and William Williams reject the 
concept of the radical as an extreme activist, 
and equate radicalism with “progress.” So- 
called liberals are characterized as wishy- 
washy fence-sitters; hair-splitters whose only 
harvest is a fistful of hair. Radicals, on the 
other hand, “stand fast and want change, 
they desire also a society of greater liberty 
and equality.” 

The sixteen “personalities” and a few 
minor characters treated by the fifteen au- 
thors are grouped under the rubric of six 
“problems.” First are the Declarers of Inde- 
pendence: John Jay Chapman, Theodore 
Dreiser, and Heywood Broun. Then there 
are those who spearheaded “Attacks on Privi- 
lege” —Henry Demarest Lloyd and the elder 
LaFollette. The section entitled “Toward 
the equality of rights” contains essays on 
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John Brown, John Peter Altgeld, and Vito 
Marcantonio. Those who fought for “The 
Brotherhood of Workers” include Eugene 
Debs, William Haywood, and Daniel De 
Leon. Three essays comprise the section en- 
titled “Obstacles to Radicalism”; and a final 
division treats Veblen and Charles A. Beard. 

In this reviewer's opinion, these are the 
best essays. Bert Cochran’s “The Achieve- 
ment of Debs” is an honest and generally 
incisive analysis of the role of communism in 
America in the 1930’s and 1940's. In this 
context the fatuous nostalgia of the Debs- 
worshippers is absent, and the man’s weak- 
nesses are presented. Mr. Cochran, editor of 
the American Socialist, writes with an in- 
tegrity of belief that is gladly acknowledged 
even by those of us, like myself, who disagree 
with his views. Williams’ analysis of Beard’s 
tole (“The Intellectual as Tory-Radical’), 
and Arthur K. Davis’ article on Veblen are 
also commendable. Also valuable is Russell 
Fraser’s typology of the “renegades” and “de- 
fectors” from the radical fold; although its 
vocabulary and shrill tone may invite impa- 
tient readers to relegate it to the carping 
pages of Dissent. I hasten to add, however, 
that a much longer study of these personali- 
ties is in order, and Mr. Fraser is certainly 
equipped to write it. It will require, however, 
(if one may adhere to the vague definitions 
of the editors) a more liberal and less radical 
treatment. 

The weakest essays, in terms of both sub- 
stantive content and maturity of analysis, are 
the following. Richard Sasuly writes with 
sympathy of his close personal friend Vito 
Marcantonio, but does not face up to a 
single one of the charges so often made 
against the late Congressman (for example, 
by Reinhard Luthin in American Dema- 
gogues). Alfred Maund’s article on John 
Brown makes no serious ethical or psycho- 
logical comment on such events as the Pot- 
tawatomie massacre, nor does it face issues 
raised in such works as James C. Malin’s 
John Brown And The Legend Of Fifty-Six 
(published by the American Philosophical 
Society in 1942). John Lydenberg’s apology 
for Dreiser ignores the latter’s blatant anti- 
Semitism. Charles A. Madison’s essay on 
Robert M. LaFollette is mere chronology. 

The “problems and _ personalities” ap- 
proach is always an interesting and fruitful 
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one, provided the categories are well-chosen. 
This collection is strong on the problems, 
weak on the personalities. It can serve, how- 
ever, as a chart of the ideological obstacles 
along the way toward more thorough scholar- 
ship. 

SAMUEL E. GLuck 





Michelangelo the Florentine. By Sidney 
Alexander. Random House. 464 pp. $4.95. 


In a time when fiction writers make a 
book about a historical figure out of “knowl- 
edge” hastily accumulated by reading two 
or three standard works, it is sheer delight to 
encounter a novelist who is as steeped in 
his subject as any serious scholar could be. 
Mr. Alexander has lived in Italy, and has 
conjured up the political, moral and artis- 
tic climate of the period around 1500 in 
Florence and Rome. He _ has done it with 
such love and zest that on the very first 
pages we are transported into a Renaissance 
atmosphere as authentic and real as that of 
the Manhattan in which the author is now 
residing. 

The present book deals only with the 
youth of Michelangelo Buonarroti (1475- 
1564), or, more precisely, with the decade, 
1496 to 1505, during which the Florentine 
gave the first proofs of his genius (by the 
way, in the volume, he is called Michelan- 
giolo. Many biographers, from the sculptor’s 
contemporary, Ascanio Condivi, to the late 
Giovanni Papini, have used this customary 
Florentine spelling. Why, then, isn’t this 
spelling used on the title page as well?). It 
must be assumed and, indeed, hoped for, 
that Mr. Alexander will continue this work 
with a sequel of one or, preferably, two vol- 
umes to cover the half century during 
which the Florentine was to develop into 
one of the few representative men of art of 
all ages. 

But one must also hope that in the vol- 
ume, or volumes, to come, Mr. Alexander 
will employ his vast erudition with a great 
freedom towards shaping Michelangiolo, his 
adversaries and friends, as he, with his poetic 
instinct and insight clearly sees him. In the 
present novel, the Italy of the late Quattro- 
cento and early Cinquecento is superbly 
shown, so well, indeed, that what should 
have been mere background, against which 
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the dynamic figure of the young carver 
should have stood out sharply, often absorbs 
the reader’s interest more actively than the 
hero’s vigor, steadfastness, and pride. Michel- 
angiolo is less strongly drawn than the purely 
fictional Andrea, a Florentine Jew, who be- 
comes the young master’s intimate friend 
and poses for the first great work, the gigan- 
tic David. Andrea and his beloved, Tsipora, 
prove that Mr. Alexander can create figures 
not only to be talked about, but also to be 
seen and felt. 

In saying that, on the whole, the descrip- 
tive pages are more exciting than the para- 
graphs devoted to the hero’s thoughts and 
actions, I do not suggest that the book is a 
failure. Read as a fictionalized biography it 
is excellent, and the interpolation of Renais- 
sance documents, in poetry or prose, is so 
deftly done that they become integral parts 
of the recital. Only the reader looking for 
a novel rather than for brilliant Kulturge- 
schichte may become wearied by the elabo- 
rate detail which encumbers the story and 
slows the pace. Dramatis personae are not 
presented as convincingly as the wonderful 
cities in which they live, work, quarrel, suf- 
fer, and hope. 

But it is a rare privilege to read a volume 
in which the artist is treated with respect, 
nay even reverence, and in which no pseudo- 
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psychoanalytical deflation is attempted. 
Here, the artist is not lowered to the level 
of the “average man” by seeking out his 
vices and foibles. Michelangiolo’s only ob- 
sessions, we learn, was: work. Mr. Alexander 
convincingly describes the young master, 
giving form to his David with unsurpassed 
passion: 

“Day after day, week after week, month 
after month he smashed and chipped at the 
block. Spring came—merloned towers against 
a pastel sky. The ring of his chisels against 
the stone was sweeter than the birds of May 

. . . Nude bodies and movement—was not 
everything else a shame?” 

With the completion of the David, Mi- 
chelangiolo emerged as one of the most 
promising artists of an epoch and place 
richer in talent than any other in the history 
of mankind. So far, he has been victorious in 
his fight against the Philistines who either 
begrudged his skill, or would not understand 
his ideas. But many years of struggle are yet 
to follow, and we are looking forward to Mr. 
Alexander’s industry, dignified style, and no- 
blesse of approach to show us the master as 
he paints the great frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel, carves the Moses, draws up plans for 
the completion of St. Peter’s Cathedral, and 
pens his deeply moving sonnets. 

ALFRED WERNER 
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